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Survey  takes  stock  of  50  urban  police  departments; 
finds  wide  range  of  practices  and  policies 


The  administrative  practices  and  policies 
by  the  nation’s  larger  urban  police  depart- 
ments vary  widely  in  such  areas  as  per 
capita  cost  of  operation,  the  percentage  of 
each  force  assigned  to  patrol  duties  and  the 
number  of  personnel  placed  in  supervisory 
positions,  according  to  a multifaceted  Po- 
lice Foundation  survey. 

Released  earlier  this  month,  the  study 
was  conducted  for  the  foundation  last  year 
by  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  Police  Depart- 
ment, covering  some  86  aspects  of  police 
work.  All  56  American  departments  which 
serve  cities  with  populations  over  250,000 
were  sent  questionnaires,  and  only  six 
failed  to  respond. 

New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
were  among  the  non-participating  depart- 
ments. A Police  Foundation  spokesman 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  officials 
in  the  latter  two  cities  provided  no  reasons 
for  their  decisions  not  to  be  included, 
while  New  York  police  authorities  told  the 
researchers  they  could  not  respond  to  the 
survey  due  to  a “question  of  staff  re- 
sources.” 

Ironically,  foundation  president  Patrick 


In  what  may  be  the  largest  gathering  of 
law  enforcement  administrators  ever  assem- 
bled, the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  will  hold  its  85th  Annual 
Conference  in  New  York  City  early  next 
month,  with  a program  of  activities  high- 
lighted by  speeches  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Attorney  General  Griffin  B. 
Bell. 

Although  the  event  officially  begins  on 
October  7 with  the  opening  of  exhibits  on 
the  latest  in  police  technology  and  crimi- 
nal justice  publications,  it  will  not  be  until 
the  following  afternoon  that  the  first  gen- 
eral session  of  die  conference  will  be  gav- 
elled  to  order  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
hotel.  In  addition  to  Kennedy  and  Bell,  the 
opening  speakers  will  include  Leon  Jawor- 
ski,  who  was  the  special  prosecutor  in  the 
Watergate  affair,  and  Gerhard  O.W.  Muel- 
ler, the  Chief  of  Crime  Prevention  and 
Criminal  Justice  for  the  United  Nadons. 

The  guest  speakers’  topics  have  not  yet 
been  announced,  but  Senator  Kennedy 
may  discuss  his  role  as  one  of  the  main 
proponents  of  two  separate  pending  bills 
which  call  for  a streamlining  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code  and  for  the  reorganization 
of  LEAA.  Bell  was  rccendy  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  court  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
names  of  FBI  informants  in  a suit  brought 
by  the  Socialist  Workers  Party.  However, 


V.  Murphy,  in  his  preface  to  the  report, 
noted  that  the  survey  could  help  counter- 
act the  problems  large  urban  departments 
are  having  with  the  trend  toward  "fiscal 
austerity.” 

“Typically,  police  administrators  know 
little  about  how  their  counterparts  are  ad- 
ministering their  departments,”  he  said. 
"The  foundation’s  new  report  seeks  to 
counter  this  lack  of  information  by  pro- 
viding comparative  data  on  police  agency 
practices  on  topics  from  salary  schedules  to 
use  of  patrol  resources.  As  such,  the  report 
is  intended  to  promote  the  kind  of  healthy 
dialogue  so  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
policing.” 

The  amount  of  money  the  surveyed  de- 
partments spent  per  citizen  ranged  from  a 
median  of  $48.06  for  cities  with  250,000 
to  499,999  residents  to  a median  of  $82.99 
for  cities  with  populations  of  more  than 
1,000,000.  However,  the  discrepancy  was 
even  wider  in  terms  of  actual  per  capita 
cost.  One  large  north  central  city  spent 
$140.00  per  citizen,  while  a smaller  south- 
ern city  that  was  included  in  the  survey 
expended  only  $21.81  to  provide  police 


he  may  decline  to  discuss  the  matter  since 
the  outcome  of  the  case  is  still  in  question. 

IACP  President  Howard  C.  Shook,  the 
chief  of  the  Middletown  Township,  Pa.  Po- 
lice Department,  will  kick  off  the  second 
general  session  on  October  8,  providing  the 
participants  with  a report  on  the  state  of 
the  association  during  his  one-year  term  as 
president.  He  will  be  followed  by  Admiral 
John  B.  Hays,  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard;  FBI  Director  William  Web- 
ster, and  Robert  H.  Simmonds,  the  Com- 
misioner  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police. 

Later  that  afternoon,  nominating 
speeches  for  elective  association  officers 
will  be  made,  and  balloting  will  be  con- 
ducted. A vote  will  also  be  taken  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  IACP  consti- 
tution which  would  permit  voting  by  mail 
ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for 
the  adoption  of  resolutions. 

Roy  C.  McLaren,  the  police  chief  of 
Arlington,  Virginia,  proposed  the  amend- 
ment several  months  ago  in  response  to 
complaints  from  his  colleagues  who  noted 
that  they  have  been  prohibited  from  voting 
in  the  IACP  elections  because  they  ha\e 
not  been  able  to  attend  the  conferences. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we  now  have  over 
8,600  active  members  in  the  IACP,  our 
annual  elections  at  the  conference  have  re- 


services to  each  of  its  residents. 

"There  is  a pronounced  trend  toward 
lower  per  capita  costs  in  southern  cities  in 
[the  250,000-499,999  population]  group," 
the  report  stated.  “In  each  region  and  in 
each  population  range,  the  variation  is  ex- 
treme, the  highs  being  consistently  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  lows.” 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  sworn  offi- 
cers per  1,000  population  tended  to  reflect 
the  per  capita  cost  figures.  The  three 
metropolises  highest  population  bracket, 
Detroit,  Houston  and  Philadelphia,  had  a 
median  of  3.98  officers  per  1,000  resi- 
dents, the  17  cities  in  the  500,000  to 
999,999  population  group  registered  a me- 
dian of  2.24,  and  the  25  communities  in 
the  250,000  to  499,999  bracket  achieved  a 
1.88  median. 

In  an  analysis  of  personnel  distribution, 
the  report  noted  that  the  number  of  offi- 
cers assigned  to  the  patrol  function  ranged 
from  a low  of  39  percent  to  a high  of  86 
percent.  The  medians  for  all  cities  in  this 
category  were  fairly  consistent,  however, 
ranging  from  54  percent  for  the  larger  com- 
munities to  56  percent  for  the  lower  popu- 


sulted  in  relatively  few  votes  being  cast," 
McLaren  said.  “The  expense  of  going  to  an 
IACP  conference  is  heavy  for  many  chiefs. 
Obviously,  the  majority  of  chiefs  are  un- 
able to  go  to  each  conference,  and  many 
active  members  can  go  only  when  the  con- 
ference is  held  at  a nearby  location." 

The  Arlington  lawman  noted  that  he  has 
the  support  of  several  state  associations  of 
chiefs  of  police  "ranging  from  Maine  to 
Arizona  and  from  Mississippi  to  Michigan” 
and  that  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  and  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives  have 
endorsed  the  amendment. 

Carrying  the  concept  one  step  further, 
McLaren  last  month  mailed  straw  ballots 
and  a copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  entire  IACP  membership,  as  a "way  to 
demonstrate  to  those  who  are  actually  at 
the  conference  that  a majority  of  IACP 
members  support  the  idea  of  a mail  bal- 
lot.” It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
McLaren’s  gambit  will  pay  off. 

Two  days  of  specialized  workshops  arc 
scheduled  after  the  voting  is  completed.  On 
October  10,  the  delegates  will  have  the 
option  of  exploring  such  topics  as  inter- 
national terrorism,  forensic  science,  cargo 
security,  narcotics  enforcement,  minority 
recruitment,  retention  and  promotion, 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


lation  cities. 

Other  sections  of  the  report  devoted  to 
who  does  what  in  each  department  re- 
vealed that  cities  in  the  highest  population 
bracket  tended  to  employ  a smaller  per- 
centage of  anti-vice,  communications,  in- 
ternal affairs  and  records  personnel  than 
the  smaller  communities  did.  Meanwhile, 
the  larger  cities  had  a greater  percentage  of 
their  forces  assigned  to  research  and  devel- 
opment units,  chiefs’  offices,  personnel 
divisions  and  other  administrative  units. 
The  smallest  communities  had  the  largest 
median  percentage  of  detectives,  13.81  per- 
cent, while  the  mid-sized  cities  regisfered 
an  11.42  median,  and  the  metropolises 
recorded  a 11.37  median. 

Regarding  the  distribution  of  personnel 
by  rank,  the  survey  found  that  the  depart- 
ments had  a median  of  71  to  77  percent  of 
Continued  on  Page  5 

Murphy  backs 
Carter  bill  to 
revamp  LEAA 

Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  threw  his  organization’s  support 
behind  the  Carter  Administration’s  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  last  month, 
praising  the  proposed  bill  as  a "notable  im- 
provement over  previous  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  legislation." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee’s  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws,  Murphy  criticized  the  present  LEAA 
structure  for  not  recognizing  the  “reality" 
that  most  of  the  nation's  crime  is  concen- 
trated in  large  urban  jurisdictions. 

The  foundation  president,  who  was  the 
first  administrator  of  the  Office  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance,  noted  that  police 
agencies  in  approximately  250  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  cities  and  counties  are  con- 
fronted with  74  percent  of  the  homicides, 
79  percent  of  the  robberies,  52  percent  of 
the  burglaries,  and  67  percent  of  the  vio- 
lent crime  in  America  In  contrast,  he 
added,  these  urban  forces  represent  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  nation. 

"Yet,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  Federal 
formula  for  allocating  criminal  justice 
funds  has  been  to  channel  most  of  the 
money  through  state-level  planning  agen- 
cies on  a population  basis,"  Murphy  stated. 
“This  approach  has  not  been  particularly 
cognizant  of  where  crime  is  concentrated.’’ 

Noting  that  the  states  have  failed  to  use 
the  funds  to  improve  "the  nation's  uncoor- 
dinated non-system  of  criminal  justice," 
Continued  on  Page  9 


IACP  conference  to  feature  Bell  and  Kennedy; 
vote  expected  on  future  mail-in  balloting 
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California  experts  challenge 
new  Federal  VIN  standards 

California  officials  have  blasted  die  re- 
cent Federal  adoption  of  a standardized 
vehicle  identification  numbering  system, 
noting  that  the  new  plan  "fails  to  meet  the 
needs"  of  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
motor  vehicle  departments. 

In  a letter  dispatched  last  month  to  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, Highway  Patrol  Commissioner 
Glen  Craig  and  Doris  Alexis,  the  director  of 
the  state's  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
complained  that  the  new  VIN  standard 
"only  goes  part  way"  in  making  the  num- 
bers uniform. 

“The  ideal  VIN  system  would  require 
that  every  character  in  die  VIN  have  an 
absolute  meaning,"  Craig  stated.  “This  fa- 
cilitates record-keeping,  computer  searches 
and  on-highway  checks  by  field  enforce- 
ment officers.  It  also  increases  the  possibil- 
ity of  identifying  a vehicle  with  only  a 
partial  VIN.” 

The  new  standard  is  designed  to  create 
international  uniformity,  replacing  a sys- 
tem in  which  each  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted to  establish  his  own  numbering  pat- 
tern. 

“NHTSA  left  a portion  of  the  number 
flexible;  manufacturers  can  assign  meanings 
in  random  order,"  Alexis  noted.  “That 
means  the  intent  to  develop  a standardized 
system  has  been  frustrated." 

Both  California  administrators  called  for 
a "reopening  of  consideration"  of  the  is- 
sue, noting  that  “the  new  standard  present- 
ly falls  short  of  producing  uniformity,  and 
is  therefore  unacceptable  to  the  California 
Departments  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  High- 
way Patrol.” 

New  security  store  features 
do-it-yourself  alarm  systems 

The  growing  popularity  of  home  and 
automobile  burglar  alarms  has  prompted  a 
major  electronics  company  to  open  a con- 
sumer outlet  that  specializes  in  do-it-your- 
self security  equipment. 

The  Tandy  Corporation’s  home  security 
store  began  operating  in  Forth  Worth, 
Texas  earlier  this  month  as  the  possible 
forerunner  to  a national  chain  of  such  out- 
lets. Tandy,  the  parent  company  of  Radio 
Shack,  noted  that  the  store  will  feature  a 
complete  line  of  selected  home  security 
items  and  accessories,  including  hard  wire 
and  wireless  alarm  systems;  car,  boat  and 
RV  alarms,  motion  detectors;  video  secur- 
ity cameras;  smoke  and  fire  detectors; 
locks,  and  personal  protection  items. 

A company  spokesman  said  that  the 
new  retail  outlet  will  be  utilized  as  a mar- 
ket test  store,  or  a “working  laboratory,” 
to  select  times  to  broaden  Radio  Shack’s 
own  line.  The  new  store  will  cater  primar- 
ily to  the  do-it-yourselfer,  offering  a vari- 
ety of  easily  installed  security  system  pack- 
ages, he  added. 

Orvile  W.  Sewell,  manager  of  the  proj- 
ect, observed  that  the  outlet  was  developed 
“in  response  to  growing  demands  for  effec- 
tive yet  affordable  personal,  home  and 
small  business  security  equipment.” 

Maryland  troopers  deny  official 
reports  that  slowdown  is  ended 

Maryland  State  Police  officials  reported 
this  month  that  troopers  there  have  ended 
an  11-day  “by-the-book”  slowdown,  al- 
though represen tatvies  of  the  state’s  police 
union  contend  that  the  job  action  is  still 
being  carried  out. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
the  troopers  started  writing  fewer  speeding 


tickets  than  normal  on  August  22  to  publi- 
cize their  requests  for  higher  salaries  and 
increased  manpower. 

On  September  2,  state  police  spokesman 
William  Clark  declared  that  the  slowdown 
was  over,  noting  that  a survey  of  20  of  the 
state’s  22  police  barricks  indicated  that  the 
number  of  speeding  tickets  issued  had  re- 
turned to  normal. 

The  state’s  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  im- 
mediately challenged  Clark’s  statement. 
Union  attorney  Benjamin  Wolman  noted 
that  he  canvassed  eight  barracks  on  Sep- 
tember 3 and  found  that  the  number  of 
traffic  citations  issued  was  two-thirds 
below  normal. 

The  slowdown,  which  was  prompted  by 
a union  suggestion  that  troopers  conduct 
time-consuming  car  inspections,  was  or- 
dered to  a halt  on  August  3 1 , when  Super- 
intendent Col.  Thomas  Smith  said  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  would  be  taken  against  of- 
ficers who  continued  to  be  laggard  in  writ- 
ing tickets. 

“At  this  time  of  the  year  and  before  the 
job  action  began,  we  normally  issue  about 
4,000  tickets  a week,”  Clark  said.  "On  the 
first  day  of  the  slowdown,  it  dropped  to 
363.” 

The  police  spokesman  noted  that  the 
number  of  tickets  issued  reached  a low  of 
186  on  August  27  and  then  started  climb- 
ing to  a total  of  390  during  the  1 1th  day  of 
the  job  action.  The  following  day,  the 
number  of  citations  written  reached  a more 
normal  total  of  650,  he  added. 

Written  exam  is  scheduled  for 
New  York  trooper  candidates 

The  New  York  State  Police  has  sched- 
uled a November  18  written  examination 
for  the  position  of  trooper  to  fill  appoint- 
ments which  are  expected  to  be  made  by 
next  March. 

According  to  a department  announce- 
ment, the  basic  requirements  for  the  posi- 
tion include  a high  school  or  equivalency 
diploma,  United  States  citizenship  at  the 
time  of  the  exam,  residency  in  New  York 
State  at  the  time  of  an  appointment,  a 
valid  New  York  drivers  license,  and  sound 
physical  condition  as  determined  by  a 
medical  examination  prior  to  appointment. 

A conviction  for  a felony  is  an  automat- 
ic bar  to  an  appointment,  and  candidates 
must  be  at  least  20  years  old  on  the  date  of 
the  written  test  and  must  not  have  reached 
their  29th  birthday  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. The  maximum  age  may  be  extended 


up  to  six  years  for  military  service. 

“The  5,000  applicants  scoring  highest 
on  the  written  test  will  be  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  next  phase  of  the  examin- 
ation process,  the  physical  performance 
test,”  a police  spokesman  said.  “The  next 
steps  in  the  examination  procedure  are  an 
oral  interview  and  a background  investiga- 
tion of  fitness.” 

After  all  phases  of  the  testing  are  com- 
pleted, the  department  plans  to  publish  a 
competititve  list  which  will  rank  candidates 
on  the  basis  of  65  percent  of  their  written 
exam  score  and  35  percent  of  their  physi- 
cal performance  test  results.  Veterans  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  extra  points  on  their 
final  scores,  as  determined  by  law. 

Applications  can  be  obtained  at  any 
state  police  station  or  by  writing:  The 
Director  of  Personnel,  New  York  State 
Police,  Building  22,  State  Campus,  Albany, 
NY  12226.  Completed  applications  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  October  30. 

Memphis  police  accused  of 
‘uncontrolled’  misconduct 

As  residents  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  at- 
tempt to  forget  about  last  summer's  week- 
long  police  strike,  a branch  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  given  them 
something  else  to  think  about,  charging 
that  police  misconduct  in  the  city  is  uncon- 
trolled, pervasive  and  "cause  for  public 
outrage.  ” 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
commission's  Tennessee  Advisory  Commit- 
tee released  a report  earlier  this  month 
which  declared  that  blacks  in  Memphis  are 
the  victims  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  police  misconduct. 

Based  on  hearings  conducted  in  May 
1977,  the  report  said  that  the  department 
had  demonstrated  an  “inability  and  unwill- 
ingness" to  handle  incidents  involving  al- 
leged officer  misconduct  and  that  the  fail- 
ure has  "logically  resulted  in  open  dissatis- 
faction, distrust  and  bitterness  from  those 
persons  in  the  community  who  have  at- 
tempted to  have  the  MPD  respond  to  po- 
lice misconduct  complaints." 

Justice  Dept,  gets  mixed 
reviews  on  hiring  policy 

The  edge  was  taken  off  a Justice  Depart- 
ment announcement  regarding  its  improved 
record  of  hiring  women  and  minority  attor- 
neys earlier  this  month,  when  one  of  the 
FBI’s  first  female  agents  filed  a class  action 
complaint  that  charged  the  department’s 


investigative  arm  with  sex  discrimination. 

In  a September  1 announcement,  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  said  they  had 
filled  31  percent  of  recent  attorney  vacan- 
cies with  women  and  20  percent  with  mi- 
norities during  the  first  year  of  an  affirma- 
tive action  program,  United  Press  Inter- 
national reported. 

Meanwhile,  former  FBI  agent  Christine 
Hansen,  who  quit  the  bureau  after  being 
transferred  from  Washington  to  Phoenix 
last  year,  filed  a class  action  complaint 
with  the  department  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  accusing  the  FBI  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  in  the  recruitment  and 
employment  of  women  agents,  according 
to  the  Washington  Star. 

Star  sources  said  the  Hansen  action  has 
bureau  officials  worried,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  first  such  complaint  ever  filed  by  a 
former  agent,  but  because  a number  of 
women  agents  still  employed  by  the  bureau 
have  agreed  to  join  in  the  complaint. 

Other  observers  noted  that  the  situation 
is  particularly  embarrassing  because  Hansen 
had  been  the  object  of  past  bureau  fanfare 
extolling  new  opportunities  in  the  FBI  for 
women. 

Commenting  on  a report  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  Employment  Review  Com- 
mittee, which  indicated  that  the  depart- 
ment is  making  progress  in  its  affirmative 
action  effort,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti  and  Associate  Attorney 
General  Michael  J.  Egan  said  the  document 
“demonstrates  the  positive  results  that  can 
be  achieved  by  the  institutionalization  of 
an  affirmative  action  program.” 

According  to  the  report,  during  a one- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  818  attorneys 
were  hired  by  the  department,  of  whom 
251  were  women  and  161  were  minority 
members.  Of  the  114  attorneys  who  were 
promoted  during  that  time,  16,  or  14  per- 
cent, were  women,  and  6,  or  5 percent, 
were  minorities. 

The  report  said  that  many  of  the  minor- 
ities were  hired  by  department  offices  in 
cities  with  heavy  minority  populations. 
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Have  a comment  you’d  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor’s  attention. 
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Police  chiefs  give  low  marks 
to  TV  terrorism  coverage 


Auto  executive  sees  end  of  road 
for  gas  guzzling  patrol  cars 


News  coverage  of  terrorist  incidents 
continues  to  be  a sore  point  between  the 
nation’s  police  chiefs  and  representatives  of 
the  media,  according  to  a recently  com- 
pleted survey  which  found  that  the  two 
groups  differ  about  whether  news  reports 
encourage  terrorism,  whether  they  are  a 
threat  to  hostage  safety  and  whether  jour- 
nalists should  communicate  with  terrorists. 

Conducted  by  a group  of  graduate  jour- 
nalism students  at  California  State  Univer- 
sity, Northridge,  the  year-long  research  ef- 
fort polled  police  chiefs,  television  and  ra- 
dio news  directors  and  newspaper  editors 
in  the  nation's  30  most  populous  cities. 
“The  research  showed  that  police  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  media  coverage 
on  hostage  and  public  safety  and  on  imita- 
tion,” project  director  Michael  Sommer 
said.  “On  the  other  hand,  the  media  are 
concerned  about  the  people’s  right  to 
know,  press  freedom,  and  responsible  cov- 
erage.” 

Regarding  the  question  of  whether  live 
television  coverage  of  terrorist  acts  encour- 
ages terrorism,  93  percent  of  the  police 
chiefs  responded  affirmatively,  while  7 per- 
cent said  that  it  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances. A plurality  of  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors agreed  that  live  coverage  does  provoke 
further  violence,  however,  TV  news  direc- 
tors were  evenly  split,  35-35,  on  the  issue, 
with  24  percent  responding  that  each  inci- 
dent should  be  considered  individually. 

The  newspaper  editors  tended  to  defend 
their  medium,  responding  by  nearly  a two- 
to-one  majority  that  newspaper  coverage  of 
terrorism  does  not  encourage  further  ter- 
rorist acts.  But  36  percent  of  the  radio 
news  directors  who  were  surveyed  said  that 
they  agreed  that  live  radio  coverage  of  such 
incidents  promotes  further  terrorism,  while 


Criminal  defendants  do  not  usually  “get 
a break"  by  being  allowed  to  plead  guilty 
to  a lesser  charge,  according  to  a recently 
released  LEAA  report  which  found  that 
plea  bargaining  probably  benefits  society 
more  than  it  docs  defendants. 

Based  on  criminal  case  data  compiled  in 
Washington,  D.C.  during  1974,  the  study 
analyzed  the  outcome  of  more  than  5,000 
arrests  for  the  crimes  of  larceny,  assault, 
burglary,  and  robbery.  The  result  was  the 
creation  of  a hypothetical  trial  model 
which  indicated  that  the  plea  bargainer, 
except  in  one  of  the  four  crime  categories, 
did  not  receive  a sentencing  concession 
when  compared  to  defendants  who  were 
sentenced  after  conviction  at  trial. 

The  report  noted  that  90  percent  of  the 
non-trial  guilty  pleas  in  larceny  cases  were 
to  the  most  serious  charge,  while  80 
percent  of  the  plea  bargainers  in  assault 
cases  and  63  percent  in  burglary  cases 
accepted  the  maximum  charge.  The  figures 
revealed  that  the  rates  were  approximately 
the  same  for  defendants  convicted  at  trial. 

Only  defendants  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  crime  of  robbery  generally  received 
lighter  sentences  than  those  who  went 
through  with  a trial,  according  to  the 
study.  However,  the  researchers  said  that 
the  difference  between  the  robbery  sen- 
tencing rates  was  balanced  by  the  certainty 
of  conviction  in  pica  bargaining  for  robbers 
as  opposed  to  the  number  who  might  be 
acquitted. 

Noting  that  the  main  advantages  of  pica 


42  percent  disagreed  with  the  premise. 

Almost  half  of  the  police  chiefs  sur- 
veyed  felt  that  live  TV  coverage  constitutes 
a “great  threat”  to  hostage  safety,  and  33 
percent  considered  it  to  be  a "moderate 
threat."  Only  three  percent  of  the  TV  news 
directors  considered  live  coverage  as  a 
"great  threat,”  while  most  of  the  news- 
paper editors  said  it  was  a “minimal 
threat"  to  hostage  safety. 

A plurality  of  all  three  media  groups 
stated  that  reporters’  communications  with 
terrorists  engaged  in  an  incident  should 
take  place  only  with  official  consent,  but 
more  than  a fourth  of  the  three  groups 
responded  that  such  contact  could  take 
place  at  the  media’s  own  discretion. 

In  contrast,  when  the  police  chiefs  were 
asked  if  television  journalists  should  com- 
municate with  terrorists,  67  percent  said 
that  they  should  do  so  only  with  official 
consent,  while  33  percent  stated  that  “un- 
der no  circumstances"  should  such  com- 
munication be  permitted. 

Similarly,  the  law  enforcement  execu- 
tives gave  low  marks  to  television  reporters 
who  cover  terrorist  acts.  More  than  half  of 
the  police  chiefs  believe  the  judgments  of 
on-the-scene  television  reporters  are  “aver- 
age” or  “poor,”  the  study  said. 

Meanwhile,  43  percent  of  the  TV  news 
directors  rated  their  reporters  as  good  or 
excellent,  and  54  percent  of  the  radio  news 
directors  said  that  the  judgment  of  their 
on-the-scene  journalists  was  good  or  excel- 
lent. Only  8 percent  of  both  media  groups 
responded  that  the  performance  of  their 
field  personnel  covering  terrorists  incidents 
was  poor. 

None  of  the  police  chiefs  polled  believe 
that  television  coverage  of  terrorist  events 
Continued  on  Page  5 


bargaining  are  economic  and  tactical,  the 
report  observed  that  if  the  practice  were 
abandoned,  there  would  either  be  many 
more  dismissals  because  the  judiciary  could 
not  handle  the  trial  load,  or  many  more 
staff  members  would  have  to  be  hired. 

The  researchers  went  one  step  further 
with  their  hypothesis,  stating  that  plea  bar- 
gaining may  actually  be  lowering  Washing- 
ton's crime  rate  by  reducing  the  number  of 
acquittals. 

William  Rhodes  directed  the  study  for 
the  Institute  for  Law  and  Social  Research 
(INSLAW),  as  one  of  the  organization’s  17 
projects  which  are  being  financed  by  a SI. 5 
million,  four-year  LEAA  grant.  Rhodes  ob- 
tained his  data  from  the  Prosecutor’s  Man- 
agement Information  System  (PROM1S), 
an  ongoing  statistical  program  created  by 
INSLAW. 

Discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  plea 
bargaining,  the  study’s  director  said  pro- 
ponents of  the  practice  fear  that  "trials  arc 
expensive  both  in  terms  of  required  mone- 
tary resources  and  in  terms  of  ongoing  or- 
ganizational interests.” 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  plea  bargain- 
ing "argue  that  the  substitution  of  bureau- 
cratic determination  of  guilt  or  innocence 
for  a contested  trial  impedes  justice  by 
increasing  the  chances  of  erroneous  convic- 
tions," Rhodes  added. 

The  director  of  Washington’s  Public  De- 
fender Services,  J.  Patrick  Hickey,  ruled 
out  the  likelihood  of  innocent  defendants 
being  found  guilty  through  plea  bargain- 


Forthcoming  government  standards  de- 
signed to  improve  passenger  car  fuel  econ- 
omy and  reduce  exhaust  emissions  may  put 
the  brakes  on  the  further  production  of 
high  performance  cruisers,  an  auto  industry 
executive  reported  last  month. 

Owen  F.  Keeler  Jr.,  who  directs  the 
Chrysler  Corporation's  Product  Program 
Services,  told  a group  of  police  fleet  admin- 
istrators that  the  Federal  regulations  "arc 
posing  serious  problems"  for  the  future  of 
patrol  and  pursuit  cars.  “Emission  laws 
have  progressively  trimmed  the  effective 
level  of  engine  performance  since  1972," 
he  said.  "Additional  emission,  fuel  econo- 
my, safety  and  noise  regulations  proposed 
or  now  established  present  a major  chal- 
lenge for  the  auto  industry  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  vehicles  to  meet  the  special- 
ized needs  of  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Speaking  before  the  annual  workshop  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Group  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Fleet  Administrators, 
Keeler  noted  that  the  fuel  economy  laws 
mandate  that  car  manufacturers  achieve  a 
combined  fleet  average  of  19  miles  per  gal- 
lon for  the  new  model  year.  The  figure  will 
jump  progressively  to  a 27.5  mpg  average 
by  1985,  he  added 

As  a result  of  the  1979  standards, 
Keeler  said,  his  company  has  halted  pro- 
duction of  its  larger  V-8  engines,  which 
have  traditionally  been  ordered  by  highway 
patrols  and  other  agencies  for  police  patrol 
and  pursuit  applications.  "The  size  and 
weight  of  our  1979  police  cars  have  been 
trimmed  so  that  some  of  the  performance 
characteristics  can  be  maintained,"  he  ob- 
served. "Looking  ahead  to  1985  however, 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  build  police 
vehicles  with  high  performance  capabili- 
ties." 


ing.  "I  think  it  is  the  defense  counsel’s 
obligation  to  explore  the  possibility  of  dis- 
posing of  a case  other  than  a trial,"  he  said. 
"But  we  would  want  the  client  to  agree  it 
was  worth  exploring,  or  we  wouldn't  go 
along  with  it.” 

Hickey  noted  that  if  “any  serious  ques- 
tion” of  a defendant’s  innocence  arises,  a 
trial  is  demanded.  “If  the  defense  attorney 
is  doing  his  job  right,  there  shouldn't  be 
many  mistakes  made  where  a defendant 
who  would  cop  a plea  would  have  had 
much  of  a chance  of  being  found  not  guilty 
had  he  gone  to  trial,”  he  stated. 

Contradicting  the  major  premise  of  the 
INSLAW  report,  Hickey  said  his  experience 
shows  that  there  is  a "general  expectation 
that  the  defendant  who  plea  bargains  is 
getting  a break  for  both  expressing  his  cul- 
pability and  for  saving  the  court  system’s 
time  and  money.” 

Rhodes  disagreed,  noting  that  "maybe 
the  defendant  and  the  attorneys  don’t  real- 
ly understand  what  is  going  on;  maybe 
they  think  they  are  getting  a break  where 
statistics  prove  they  are  not." 

Regarding  the  savings  in  time  that  is 
achieved  by  the  practice,  the  report  stated 
that  the  average  felony  trial  requires  48 
hours  more  of  the  prosecutor’s  time  than 
does  a disposition  by  plea. 

According  to  INSLAW,  a similar  study 
in  California  revealed  that  the  average  jury 
trial  required  about  24  hours  and  cost  the 
state  more  than  $3,000,  while  the  submis- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


The  auto  executive  noted  that  current 
emission  laws  have  already  greatly  reduced 
engine  horsepower  for  all  cars.  Chrysler’s 
largest  powerplant,  the  440  cubic  inch  V-8 
was  rated  at  335  hp  in  1970,  280  hp  in 
1973  and  255  hp  in  1978.  With  the  demise 
of  the  440,  the  company's  largest  police 
engine  for  1979  will  be  a 360  cid  V-8  with 
dual  exhaust,  rated  at  195  hp,  according 
to  Keeler. 

"Since  our  new  police  cats  will  be  light- 
er than  the  '78  Dodge  Monacos  and 
Plymouth  Furys,  we've  been  able  to  main- 
tain good  performance  characteristics,"  he 
said.  "The  360  will  provide  a top  speed  of 
120  miles  per  hour.  This  is  expected  to  be 
the  fastest  police  car  in  the  industry  for 
1979,  but  it’s  still  about  10  miles  per  hour 
slower  than  our  fastest  car  last  year.  The 
only  way  to  reverse  the  trend  will  he  for 
police  organizations  to  obtain  exemptions 
from  the  tougher  emissions  and  noise  stan- 
dards that  lie  ahead." 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  has  already  begun  to  take  steps 
toward  that  end.  Keeler  noted  that  the 
group  is  petitioning  the  government  for  a 
law  enforcement  exemption  from  the  fuel 
economy  averages  and  from  a "Gas  Guz- 
zler" tax  that  lawmakers  arc  considering 
for  the  type  of  cars  traditionally  used  in 
police  work. 

Emphasizing  the  crux  of  the  perfor- 
mance problem,  Keeler  said  that  unlike 
passenger  cars,  police  vehicles  arc  typically 
pulled  off  the  line  after  12  to  24  months  of 
service.  The  result  is  that  a large  number  of 
older  passenger  cars  have  cither  better  ac- 
celeration or  higher  top  speeds  than  many 
of  the  police  cars  on  the  road. 

One  solution  to  the  dilemma  may  be  the 
introduction  of  subcompact  patrol  vehi- 
cles. Last  summer,  The  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina  Police  Department  purchased  two 
Volkswagen  Rabbits  to  test  their  effective- 
ness as  squad  cars.  After  4,000  miles  of  ser- 
vice, the  department  reported  that  the 
Rabbits  averaged  over  20  miles  per  gallon, 
while  proving  more  than  adequate  in  high- 
speed pursuit  applications. 

In  his  address  before  the  fleet  managers 
group,  Keeler  warned  that  pending  safety 
regulations  may  also  adversely  affect  police 
car  design.  "The  passive  restraint  or  so- 
called  airbag  requirement  for  all  cars  in 
1983  poses  some  special  problems  for  po- 
lice vehicles,"  he  said.  "Today's  typical 
police  car  contains  a great  deal  of  special 
equipment  such  as  radios,  clipboards,  shot- 
guns, and  even  mini-computers  that  arc 
mounted  in  the  front  passenger  compart- 
ment. With  airbags,  many  of  these  items 
may  have  to  be  relocated  in  the  trunk  or 
rear  compartment  where  they  will  not  be 
as  readily  accessible." 

The  performance  and  design  problem 
will  be  further  compounded  for  agencies 
in  California,  which  has  more  stringent 
emission  laws,  and  in  some  counties  and 
states  which  arc  enacting  strict  noise  regu- 
lations, according  to  Keeler.  “These  laws 
too  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
auto  industry  to  provide  police  agencies 
with  the  performance  vehicles  that  their 
operations  require,"  he  said. 


Read  a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  publish  reader-contributed 
reviews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
fession. Contact  the  editor. 


Study  finds  plea  bargaining  to  be  ‘no  bargain’ 
for  defendants  in  three  crime  categories 
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Corrections  News . . . 

Graphic  art  program  makes  inmates  feel  less  walled  in 


Inmate  Chris  Elliot  adds  highlights  to  Central  Jail's  release  gate  logo,  which  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  designed  to  be  the  most  prominent  directional  sign  in  the  institution. 


Armed  with  $200  worth  of  paint  and 
art  supplies,  a sergeant  with  the  San  Diego 
Sheriff’s  Department  has  managed  to  aes- 
thetically brighten  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ty’s Central  Jail  while  noticeably  imoroving 
the  morale  of  the  facility’s  staff  and  in- 
mates. 

Earlier  this  year,  Sergeant  Mike  Peltier 
convinced  his  commander  that  the  drab, 
graffiti-marred  walls  of  the  jail  could  be 
improved  with  larger-than-life  pictures  and 
super  graphics.  He  volunteered  to  do  the 
work  himself  as  an  added  assignment  to  his 
supervisory-training  duties. 

Starting  his  one-man  project  in  the  jail’s 
rooftop  recreation  area,  Peltier,  who  has  a 
background  in  art,  began  painting  10-foot 
high  reproductions  of  action  photographs 
of  the  San  Diego  Charger  football  squad, 
Olympic  skiers,  heavyweight  boxers 
Muhammad  Ali  and  Joe  Frazier,  and  bas- 
ketball star  Julius  Erving.  Another  wall  was 
prepared  for  giant-sized  portrayals  of  ani- 
mals from  the  San  Diego  Zoo. 

Before  he  had  completed  the  first  fig- 
ure, Peltier  was  approached  by  Chris  Elliot, 
a convicted  forger,  who  volunteered  to 


Sergeant  Peltier  supervises  as  inmates 
Robert  Llanos  (center)  and  Chris  Elliot 
(right)  put  finishing  touches  on  their 
“target”  design. 

help.  "The  inmates’  reaction  to  the  paint- 
ing was  tremendous,’’  the  sergeant  noted. 
“They  loved  it  and  wanted  more." 

The  two  painters  next  focused  their  at- 
tention on  areas  where  people  disembark 
from  elevators  and  stairwells,  rendering  a 
super  graphic  direction  sign  on  each  floor 


which  points  the  way  to  the  various  cell 
blocks. 

Robert  Llanos,  who  was  a street  artist 
before  his  incarceration,  joined  the  effort 
in  time  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  jail’s 
receiving  area,  which  is  the  first  place  seen 
by  new  inmates,  and  the  release  area, 
which  is  the  final  sight  the  inmates  see 
before  leaving. 

"It’s  no  accident  that  the  largest  direc- 
tional sign  in  the  jail  is  the  6-foot  by 


An  Olympic  skier  schusses  past  an  admiring 
inmate  on  the  wall  of  the  jail's  recreation 
area. 


30-foot  sign  pointing  the  way  to  the  release 
gate,"  Peltier  explained.  “It's  the  one  these 
people  look  for  from  the  time  they  arrive." 

The  sergeant  indicated  that  he  had 
mapped  out  a strategy  before  he  had  even 
picked  up  a brush.  “We  intentionally  put 
our  first  paintings  on  walls  where  inmates 
could  view  them,  but  not  touch  or  deface 
them,"  he  said.  "Our  next  sites  were  where 
they  could  touch  them,  but  vandalism 
would  not  be  easy  because  of  the  nearness 
of  a deputy’s  station.  Finally,  we  went  into 
their  day  rooms  where  the  inmates  could 
do  what  they  wanted  with  the  art." 

Apparently,  Peltier’s  game  plan  paid  off. 
“The  idea  was  to  get  them  to  appreciate 
what  we  were  doing,  and  it  worked,”  he 
reported.  “Not  one  of  the  paintings  has 
been  defaced,  while  all  other  walls  are 
messed  up  daily." 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  walls  clean 
and  improving  the  outlook  of  inmates,  the 
graphics  are  making  life  easier  for  the  dep- 
uties. “We  too  are  ‘prisoners’  in  here  eight 


hours  of  every  day,"  the  sergeant  said. 
“This  is  something  which  interrupts  that 
boredom  and  makes  the  time  pass  a little 
faster.” 

One  way  in  which  Peltier  uses  the  mod- 
ernistic designs  to  pass  the  time  is  by  giving 
each  one  a title,  such  as  “Birth,"  “Love,” 
or  “Understanding."  As  soon  as  someone 
guesses  the  design’s  meaning,  he  changes 
the  title. 


An  organization  that  is  advocating  the 
implementation  of  uniform  state  laws  re- 
cently published  a “Model  Sentencing  and 
Corrections  Act"  that  calls  £>r  the  aboli- 
tion of  parole  and  emphasizes  the  concept 
of  “just  deserts”  rather  than  “rehabilita- 
tion" as  the  criterion  for  sentencing. 

Developed  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
the  model  legislation~-“governs  the  sen- 
tencing, care,  custody  and  treatment  of 
persons  accused  of  or  sentenced  for  a viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  laws.  . .or  otherwise 
held  in  custody”  by  state  department  of 
corrections  which  would  be  created  by  the 
act,  a conference  announcement  noted. 

The  proposed  “unified"  correction 
agency  would  include  a community-based 
services  division  designed  to  incorporate 
the  functions  of  existing  probation  agen- 
cies with  other  duties  such  as  assistance  to 
crime  victims. 

Other  branches  of  all  encompassing 
state  correction  department  would  include 
a facility-based  services  division  to  admin- 
ister confinement  facilities  and  a correc- 
tional medical  services  section. 

In  calling  for  an  end  to  indeterminate 
sentences,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
establish  a sentencing  commission  designed 
to  draft  guidelines  for  judges  to  follow  in 
passing  sentence  on  convicted  offenders. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  stan- 
dards would  consider  both  aggravating  and 
mitigating  factors,  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  “sentence  imposed  should  be  die 
least  severe  measure  necessary  to  achieve” 
its  purpose.  Consistent  with  that  concept, 
the  act  directs  the  commission  to  favor 


Regarding  the  price  tag  placed  on  his 
jailhouse  art  efforts,  the  sergeant  noted 
that  the  entire  project  cost  the  county 
about  $200  for  paint  and  supplies.  “That’s 
really  cost  effective  because  we  have  two 
civil  service  painters  working  in  this  jail 
every  day  trying  to  keep  the  walls  fairly 
free  from  graffito  and  vandalism,”  he 
added.  “Hopefully,  our  art  wall  areas  will 
significandy  reduce  that  workload.” 


“sentences  not  involving  confinement." 

Although  the  model  legislation  plays 
down  the  rehabilitative  aspect  of  correc- 
tions, it  does  recognize  the  rights  of  in- 
mates. “A  prisoner  retains  all  rights  of  an 
ordinary  citizen  except  those  expressly  or 
by  necessary  implication  taken  away  from 
him  by  law,“  the  proposal  stated. 

Noting  that  inmates  are  entitled  to  a 
"healthful,  safe  and  sanitary  living  environ- 
ment," the  proposed  bill  would  empower  a 
state  department  of  health  to  shut  down  a 
facility  if  it  discovered  that  the  prison  was 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Other  “protected  interests"  of  inmates 
as  defined  by  the  legislation  include  physi- 
cal exercise,  legal  assistance,  mail  and  tele- 
phone service,  library  facilities,  and  visiting 
privileges  of  at  least  five  hours  per  week. 

While  the  act  would  create  a voucher 
program  through  which  inmates  could 
“buy”  such  services  as  academic  and  voca- 
tional programs,  additional  medical  care 
and  counseling,  it  states  that  prisoners 
would  also  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  partic- 
ipate in  regular  “educational,  rehabilitative, 
recreational  and  other  treatment  pro- 
grams,” oilier  than  those  involving  "chemi- 
cal dependency.” 

The  proposed  bill  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  prison  industries,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  both  private  companies  and  public 
agencies,  designed  to  develop  employment 
opportunities  that  would  assist  inmates  in 
cultivating  good  work  habits  and  support- 
ing their  families.  However,  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  a prisoner's  wages  would  be  with- 
held for  room,  board  and  “other  mainten- 
ance costs,”  under  the  model  legislation. 
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Uniform  correctional  model 
would  play  down  rehabilitation 


Supreme  Court 


Following  are  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Survey  large  differences 
in  the  way  cities  are  policed 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Appearing  on  the  Court's  Docket 

First  Amendment 

A significant  test  to  the  all-encom- 
passing nature  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
being  provided  to  two  Skokie,  Illinois  law- 
yers who  have  petitioned  the  Court  to  pro- 
vide review  of  a decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  which  al- 
lowed the  distribution  of  Nazi  propaganda 
in  support  of  an  American  Nazi  Party 
demonstration. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decision  held  that 
a Skokie  village  ordinance-  which  prohibits 
dissemination  of  materials  that  promote  or 
incited  hatred  against  persons  by  reason  of 
their  race,  national  origin  or  religion-  was 
in  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Attorneys  seek  the  Court’s  review  in 
order  to  establish  whether  or  not  a com- 
munity can  prevent  a demonstration  or  dis- 
semination of  materials  that  “portray  crim- 
inality, depravity,  or  lack  of  virtue  in  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  by  reference  to 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  affiliation."  Ad- 
ditionally, they  raise  the  question  of 
whether  a public  demonstration  by  Nazis 
in  swastika-adorned  uniform  in  a Jewish 
community  is  deliberate  provocation  and 
“intentional  incitement  to  riot”  which 
should  not  therefore  merit  First  Amend- 
ment protection. 

Another  question  being  asked  of  the 
Supreme  Court  involves  the  possible  depri- 
vation of  Jewish  citizens,  and  naturalized 
Jewish  citizens  who  are  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust,  of  rights  under  Section  1 of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  that  might  have  re- 
sulted if  the  Nazis  were  granted  a permit  to 
demonstrate. 

• • • 

Fort  Lauderdale  attorneys  have  peti- 
tioned the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the 
conviction  of  a defendant,  bases  on  the 
belief  that  Florida  Statute  838.021,  “cor- 
ruption by  threat  against  public  servant,”  is 
in  violation  of  the  Free  Speech  Clause  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  Florida  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  District  had  affirmed  the  convic- 
tion of  the  defendant  who,  while  drunk, 
threatened  to  kill  the  policeman  who  ar- 
rested him. 

Also  before  the  Court  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  statute  creates  “special  class  in 
derogation”  of  Due  Process  and  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clauses. 

Stay  of  Execution 

Consistent  with  recent  decisions  on  cap- 
ital punishment,  and  upon  consideration  of 
an  application  of  counsel  for  James  David 
Raulerson,  Justice  Powell  ordered  that 
"the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the 
sentence  of  death  imposed  upon  the  peti- 
tioner is  hereby  stayed  pending  the  timely 
filing  and  disposition  by  this  Court  of  a 
petition  or  a writ  of  certiorari.” 

In  Lockett  v.  Ohio,  a major  capital  pun- 
ishment decision  announced  earlier  this 
summer,  Justice  Powell  had  concurred  in 
die  opinion  of  the  Court  which  stated  that 
mitigating  factors  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  sentencing  judge  when  stat- 
utes provide  for  a mandatory  death  pen- 
alty. The  decision  noted  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  individual  consideration  be- 
cause of  the  “nonavailability  of  corrective 
or  modifying  mechanisms”  once  a sentence 
is  carried  out. 


(For  a complete  analysis  of  the  deci- 
sions in  Lockett  v.  Ohio  and  its  companion 
case  see  Law  Enforcement  News,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1978,  p.  5). 

Cases  Denied  Review 
by  the  Supreme  Court 
(Following  are  several  recent  cases 
which  the  Court  has  denied  review  but 
which  are  important  for  their  effect  on  the 
criminal  justice  community.) 

Capital  Punishment 

As  a result  of  the  Court's  decision  to 
deny  review,  murderers  convicted  of  slay- 
ing a police  or  corrections  officer  acting  in 
course  of  his  official  duties  are  not  subject 
to  mandatory  death  sentence  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  rely- 
ing on  Harry  Roberts  v.  Louisiana,  431 
U.S.  633  (1977),  declared  unconstitutional 
the  state  statute  which  prescribed  a manda- 
tory death  sentence  for  persons  convicted 
of  murdering  a police  or  corrections  offi- 
cer. In  the  Louisiana  case  the  Supreme 
Court  made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
failed  to  allow  jury  consideration  of  ‘ miti- 
gating factors  relating  to  individual  and  of- 
fense.” 

Police-Civil  Liability 

The  Supreme  Court  has  left  standing  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  found  the  U.S. 
Capitol  police  chief  civilly  liable  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  his  actions  in  directing 
and  supervising  the  police  response  to  a 
large  demonstration. 

Early  this  spring,  Solicitor  General  Wade 
H.  McCree  Jr.  petitioned  the  Court  for 
review  of  the  judgment  against  the  U.S. 
Capitol  police  chief.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  had  affirmed  a 
lower  court’s  decision  which  held  the  chief 
civilly  liable  based  on  the  fact  that  demon- 
strators were  falsely  arrested  and  not 
allowed  to  exercise  First  Amendment 
rights  and  were  “neither  adequately 
warned  that  their  conduct  was  illegal  nor 
given  adequate  opportunity  to  comply 
with  official  orders.” 

Damages  in  the  amount  of  $7,500  for 
each  person  falsely  arrested  were  totally 
out  of  proportion  to  harm  or  suffering  that 
might  have  resulted  from  the  false  arrest, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  noted.  Instructions 
were  sent  to  the  lower  court  requiring  re- 
evaluation  of  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
awarded. 

The  Court  sidestepped  two  consti- 
tutional questions  in  denying  review.  Left 
open  to  future  examination  were  the  issues 
of  the  extent  to  which  a police  supervisory 
official  is  immune  from  civil  action  result- 
ing from  actions  taken  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  whether  a cause  of  action 
existed  based  on  the  denial  of  First 
Amendment  rights. 
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their  forces  at  the  rank  of  police  officer. 
But  one  city  in  the  lowest  population 
bracket  had  only  54  percent  of  its  sworn 
force  disignated  as  police  officers,  com- 
pared to  an  86  percent  rate  reported  by 
one  of  the  largest  departments. 

The  researchers  noted  that  "the  median 
percentage  of  personnel  at  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant increases  as  city  size  decreases.”  The 
largest  cities  had  an  average  of  7.86  percent 
of  their  sworn  personnel  at  the  rank  of 
sergeant,  compared  to  a 12.60  median  per 
centagc  for  mid-population  cities  and  a 
13.79  median  percentage  for  small  cities. 
The  tTcnd  was  also  apparent,  to  a lesser 
extent,  with  regard  to  the  ranks  of  captain 
and  major. 

In  exploring  the  widely  debated  subject 
of  one-  or  two-officer  patrol  staffing,  the 
report  observed  that  “departments  serving 
cities  having  populations  between  250,000 
and  499,999  are  more  likely  to  choose  a 
one-officer  system  on  most  shifts  for  both 
motor  and  foot  beats.  Departments  serving 
cities  having  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000  people  arc  equally  likely  to 
choose  a one-  or  two-officer  system  on  the 
evening  and  night  shifts,  but  more  likely  to 
choose  a one  officer  system  on  the  day 
shift,  particulary  for  foot  beats." 

Several  questions  were  included  in  the 
survey  concerning  the  use  of  special  pro- 
grams. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  res- 
ponding departments  reported  using  some 
form  of  priority  screening  for  criminal 
cases,  such  as  “early  case  closure,”  "case 
screening,”  or  "solvability  assessment." 
“Decoy"  operations  were  employed  by  68 
percent  of  the  responding  departments, 
and  14  percent  reported  using  civilians  in 
responding  to  some  types  of  calls  for  ser- 
vice, according  to  the  study. 

“Thirty-eight  percent  of  48  responding 
departments  indicated  that  they  are  using 
some  variation  of  'team'  or  ‘neighborhood’ 
policing,"  the  researchers  said.  “Among  de- 
partments serving  cities  of  between 
250,000  and  499,999  people,  however,  this 
percentage  is  much  higher:  13  out  of  27 
reporting  departments  (48  percent)  indi- 
cated some  use  of  this  strategy.” 

Presenting  the  hard  figures  on  a number 
of  other  timely  law  enforcement  issues,  the 
report  noted  that  the  percentage  of  civil- 
ians in  the  workforces  of  reporting  depart- 
ments “varies  considerably.”  Departments 
in  the  first  population  group  scored  a 
10.59  percent  median  in  this  category, 
agencies  in  the  second  group  reported 
20.62  percent,  and  the  lowest  population 
group  achieved  a 19.48  percentage.  One 
department  registered  a low  of  2 percent 
eivilianization,  while  another  had  a high  of 
34  percent. 

Only  40  departments  responded  to  a 
question  concerning  the  number  of  women 
on  their  respective  forces.  The  sum  of  fe- 
males employed  at  the  rank  of  police  offi- 
cer ranged  from  1 to  625.  “Only  22  of  the 
40  responding  departments  report  women 
at  the  rank  of  sergeant,"  the  study  stated, 
“only  four  report  women  at  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  none  report  women  at  the 
ranks  above  captain." 

Blacks  fared  slightly  better,  according  to 
the  statistics.  There  was  a median  figure  of 
46  blacks  on  the  38  departments  that  res- 
ponded to  the  question,  and  11  depart- 
ments reported  having  black  officers  at  the 
rank  of  captain  or  above. 

The  use  of  lateral  entry  among  the  de- 
partments was  also  surveyed.  "Of  the  49 
departments  responding  to  this  item,  44 


indicated  that  they  do  not  permit  lateral 
entry  of  any  type,"  the  report  observed. 
"Of  the  five  that  do  permit  lateral  entry, 
two  allow  it  at  the  level  of  chief  only,  one 
at  the  rank  above  captain,  one  for  both 
police  officers  and  chief,  and  one  depart- 
ment anywhere  in  the  rank  structure." 

In  spite  of  the  movement  toward  higher 
education  for  law  enforcement  personnel, 
the  survey  found  that  “the  vast  majority" 
of  the  large  departments  require  no  college 
background  at  the  police  officers,  super- 
visory or  command  levels. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  responding 
agencies  said  that  they  had  implemented 
some  form  of  mechanism  to  review  officer 
conduct.  The  review  boards  were  found  to 
have  handled  a low  of  1.3  cases  per  100 
sworn  officers  to  a high  of  122.2  com- 
plaints. 

About  a fourth  of  the  complaints  were 
substantiated,  with  the  three  population 
groups  scoring  median  values  between  21 
and  25  percent.  “The  range,  however,  is 
again  considerable,"  the  researchers  noted. 
"The  reported  low  is  2.8  and  the  high  66.9 
percent  for  the  36  departments  res- 
ponding." 

A related  section  on  police  use  of  dead- 
ly force  revealed  that  one  western  depart- 
ment recorded  no  instances  in  which  an 
officer  discharged  his  firearm  during  the 
reporting  period.  Meanwhile,  a north  cen- 
tral department  reported  10.14  such  dis- 
charges per  100  sworn  officers.  The  me- 
dians for  the  three  population  groups  in 
this  category  ranged  from  2.20  to  5.16. 

In  addition  to  its  analysis  of  the  col- 
lected information,  the  report  contains  ral- 
ly sheets  of  raw  data  which  cite  the  names 
of  the  participating  deparments  along  with 
their  responses.  Entitled  "Police  Practices: 
The  General  Administrative  Survey,"  the 
report  is  available  at  $6.00  per  copy  from: 
The  Communications  Department,  Police 
Foundation,  1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

Common  sense 
urged  in  coverage 
of  terrorism 

Continued  from  Page  3 
should  be  broadcast  live,  but  60  percent 
did  say  that  such  coverage  is  permissible  on 
a tape-delay  basis.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
the  chiefs  said  that  TV  should  be  shut  out 
from  terrorist  incidents,  and  13  percent 
responded  that  the  type  of  television  cover- 
age should  depend  upon  the  individual  situ- 
ation. 

Commenting  on  the  survey’s  results, 
project  director  Sommer,  who  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  journalism  at  California 
State,  noted  that  "there  arc  no  easy  an- 
swers" regarding  news  coverage  of  terrorist 
incidents.  "We  just  have  to  proceed  for- 
ward  with  rcsponsibilty,  taking  care  neither 
to  endanger  lives  nor  the  people’s  right  to 
know  where  knowledge  is  vital,”  he  said. 
“Neither  censorship  nor  scoop-happy  re- 
porting get  high  marks." 

Sommer  said  that  “common  sense,  re- 
sponsibility and  caution”  were  the  key 
words  commonly  used  by  both  police  and 
the  media  in  discussing  the  issue  with  thi 
researchers.  “Terrorist  coverage  calls  for 
difficult  decisions  under  difficult  circum 
stances  from  able  minds,"  he  added.  "It 
was  good  to  sec  that  both  die  police  anil 
the  media  arc  aware  of  the  problems  and, 
on  balance,  appear  to  be  trying  to  be  as 
responsible  and  cooperative  as  thev  can 
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London  police  want  more  power; 
corruption  found  on  Indonesian 
force;  Colombia  pokes  at  pot; 
Bolivia,  U.S.  trade  inmates 


McNee  requests  broad  powers 
for  the  bobby  on  the  beat 

The  head  of  London's  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice has  called  for  a substantial  broadening 
of  police  authority  in  the  city,  noting  that 
his  officers  need  help  in  their  daily  fight 
against  crime. 

According  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Sir  David  McNee,  the  police  com- 
missioner, recently  sent  a 169-page  memor- 
andum to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  requesting  greatly  increased 
legal  powers  to  search  people  and  property; 
to  take  fingerprints,  photographs  and 
blood  samples  of  citizens;  to  reduce  sus- 
pect’s "right  of  silence,”  and  to  be  able  to 
detain  a suspect  for  up  to  72  hours  without 
charges. 

Acknowledging  that  an  individual's  civil 
liberties  must  be  safeguarded,  McNee  in- 
dicated that  a citizen's  freedom  has  to  be 
balanced  against  hiS  right  to  live  peacefully 
in  the  security  of  his  home  and  to  go 
about  his  business  unmolested. 

Specifically,  McNee’s  proposals  would 
allow  officers  to  search  potential  trouble- 
makers for  illegal  weapons  before  they  en- 
ter a soccer  stadium,  a setting  which  has 
become  increasingly  difficult  to  police. 
They  would  also  allow  McNee’s  force  to 
fingerprint  the  residents  of  an  entire  com- 
munity, if  it  was  found  necessary.  Police 
would  have  the  power  to  take  an  arrested 
person's  finger,  palm,  toe,  and  footprints, 
using  reasonable  force  in  cases  where  it  is 
warranted. 

In  addition,  the  McNee  memorandum 
would  increase  the  amount  of  time  that 
suspects  could  be  held  without  charges 
from  48  to  72  hours.  A related  proposal 
would  lessen  the  effect  of  Britain's  right  to 
silence  law,  permitting  police  to  inform  a 
suspect  that  if  he  refuses  to  answer  their 
questions  and  subsequently  testifies  at  his 
trial,  the  court  will  be  told  of  his  silence 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  believe  his  testi- 
mony. 

Although  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
Royal  Commission  will  react  to  McNee’s 
requests,  the  proposals  have  received 
a mixed  reaction  from  London’s  political 
and  social  leaders.  The  National  Council 
for  Civil  Liberties  and  some  Labor  Party 
members  of  Parliament  have  severely  criti- 
cized the  memorandum,  but  the  intent  of 
the  document  has  been  applauded  by  the 
nation’s  police  union  and  by  some  conser- 
vatives. 

A legal  advisor  to  the  civil  liberties 
group,  Harriet  Harman,  contended  that 
McNee ’s  preoccupation  with  crime  "has 
unfortunately  led  him  to  recommend  quite 
unacceptable  measures  which  would  vir- 
tually abandon  safeguards  which  were  so 
necessary  to  protect  the  innocent  suspect.” 

Arthur  Latham,  a Labor  Party  member 
of  Parliament,  implied  that  the  memoran- 
dum would  subvert  the  intent  of  Great 
Britain's  justice  system.  "It  has  always 
been  more  possible  to  deal  more  success- 
fully with  crime  if  we  sacrifice  liberties  on 
the  pan  of  people  who  are  not  criminals,” 
he  said.  “The  essence  of  the  British  system 


is  supposed  to  be  that  ordinary  people  can 
go  about  their  affairs  and  are  presumed  in- 
nocent unless  proven  guilty.  What  Sir 
David  is  asking  for  is  a reversal  of  that,  and 
he  has  to  be  told  it  is  not  on." 

Meanwhile,  Police  Federation  Chairman 
James  Jardine  stated  that  he  is  in  total 
agreement  with  the  commissioner’s  report, 
and  Jill  Knight,  a Conservative  Party  legis- 
lator, said  she  hopes  that  the  requests  for 
increased  police  power  will  be  granted. 

High-ranking  Indonesian  cops 
face  corruption  charges 

A police  corruption  scandal  in  Indo- 
nesia has  resulted  in  the  arrests  of  four 
senior  officers  who  went  before  a military 
tribunal  last  month  on  charges  that  they 
embezzled  approximately  SI  2 million  from 
the  national  police  force’s  coffers. 

A former  deputy  chief  of  the  force, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Siswadjie,  and  three 
of  his  colleagues  are  accused  of  falsifying 
police  accounts  in  order  to  purchase  new 
cars,  land  and  houses  and  to  pay  for  per- 
sonal trips  abroad,  according  to  Reuters. 

Colombia  steps  up  antipot 
drive  in  face  of  bumper  crop 

In  an  effort  to  curtail  the  harvesting  of 
what  has  been  described  as  Colombia’s 
largest  marijuana  crop  to  date,  officials  in 
that  country  have  organized  an  elite  anti- 
drug squad  which  is  being  personally  lead 
by  an  assistant  attorney  general. 

As  reported  by  a Manchester  Guardian 
correspondent,  approximately  175,000 
acres  of  new  marijuana  plants  will  be  ready 
for  bailing  sometime  next  month.  The  new 
acreage  is  expected  to  more  than  triple  the 
last  crop  level,  which  has  already  turned 
the  country’s  booming  pot  smuggling  net- 
works into  the  Caribbean's  biggest  indus- 
try. 

The  head  of  Columbia’s  new  cannabis 
corps,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Rodolfo 
Garcia,  reported  that  he  recently  com- 
pleted the  first  action  in  the  stepped-up 
anripot  crusade,  noting  that  he  helicop- 
tered his  squad  to  an  Aracataca  farm  where 
they  seized  and  burned  417  tons  of  baled 
marijuana. 

“If  we  don’t  start  a war  now,  before  this 
huge  harvest  is  in,  it  will  become  totally 
uncontrollable,"  Garcia  said  in  comment- 
ing on  the  more  than  300,000  acres  of 
marijuana  that  is  currently  ripening  in  the 
Colombian  sun. 

Garcia,  a former  law  professor  turned 
law  enforcer,  stated  that  he  soon  hopes  to 
make  a 1,000-ton  bust  with  the  aid  of  his 
team,  which  was  selected  from  the  best  in- 
vestigators in  the  attorney  general’s  office 
and  hand-picked  security  agents. 

In  a related  development,  top  Colom- 
bian officials  signed  a new  antidrug  pact 
with  the  United  States  earlier  this  month. 
A State  Department  spokesman  in  Wash- 
ington told  United  Press  International  that 
the  agreement  was  a continuation  of  exist- 
ing treaties  that  provide  for  exchanges  of 
drug  intelligence  and  for  U.S.  assistance  in 
training  and  equipping  Colombian  nar- 
cotics agents. 


Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the  new 
pact,  Attorney  General  Jaime  Serrano  said 
he  is  concerned  because  the  marijuana  and 
cocaine  traffic  in  Colombia,  which  tradi- 
tionally has  been  focused  on  the  American 
market,  has  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
now  threatening  to  affect  his  own  country. 

Serrano’s  worst  fears  may  soon  be  real- 
ized. The  drug  dollar  flow  into  Columbia 
is  estimated  to  be  over  S2  billion  a year, 
and  October’s  bumper  marijuana  harvest  is 
expected  to  push  production  capacity  to 
about  120,000  tons  of  high-grade  product. 

BOP  sends  one  Bolivian  home 
for  seven  American  inmates 

Justice  Department  officials  completed 
the  first  U.S.  prisoner  transfer  with  Bolivia 
last  month,  exchanging  one  Bolivian  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  a Federal  institu- 
tion for  seven  American  citizens  who  were 
being  held  in  Bolivian  jails. 

A Bureau  of  Prisons  spokesman  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  all  eight  of 
the  inmates  involved  in  the  switch  had 
been  convicted  of  drug-related  charges  and 
that  one  of  the  Americans  has  been  re- 
leased on  parole,  as  the  result  of  a U.S. 
Parole  Commission  ruling. 


According  to  BOP,  the  American  offi- 
cials who  worked  on  the  details  of  the 
transfer  with  Bolivian  authorities  included 
James  Meko,  BOP’s  prison  transfer  co- 
ordinator; Luis  Cortez,  the  associate  war- 
den at  Lompoc;  Michael  E.  Abbell,  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division,  and 
Garnett  Tarcea,  the  hospital  administrative 
officer  at  the  Miami  Federal  Correctional 
Institution. 

All  seven  of  the  American  inmates  were 
brought  to  the  Miami  FCI  by  a commercial 
flight  immediately  following  their  release 
from  Bolivian  custody.  The  transfer  had 
originally  been  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
July,  but  a government  overthrow  in 
Bolivia  forced  the  rescheduling  of  the  ex- 
change. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Ronald  J.  Blask  of 
Houston  and  U.S.  Public  Defender  Bernard 
Velasco  of  Tucson  flew  to  Bolivia  to  con- 
duct verification  hearings  and  to  provide 
legal  counsel  to  the  inmates. 

The  six  offenders  who  still  have  time  to 
serve  will  be  assigned  to  appropriate  Feder- 
al prisons  by  the  Miami  institution’s  case 
management  coordinator,  according  to 
BOP. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMER- 
ICAL value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Moused  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones.  These  changes  arc  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip. 
Weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
8omb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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New  additions  to  the  criminal  justice  library 


Camps  on  Crime.  By  Francis  F..  Camps. 
North  Pomfret,  Virginia:  David  & Charles. 
181  pp.  $4.95. 

Professor  Francis  Camps  was  a fascin- 
ating and  respected  pathologist  in  the  Brit- 
ish tradition.  While  not  of  the  same  caliber 
as  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury,  the  almost  leg- 
endary forensic  pathologist,  Camps  was  a 
man  of  ability  in  his  chosen  profession  and 
humanity  in  his  pursuit  of  justice. 

This  is  Camps  last  publication,  and  in  it 
one  can  see  the  broad  vista  of  his  interests 
in  criminology,  forensic  science,  medical 
history,  and,  of  course,  forensic  pathology. 
The  essays  that  make  up  this  book  are 
drawn  from  his  many  articles  and  lectures 
covering  a twenty-year  period  of  time. 

A reading  of  the  table  of  contents  re- 
veals the  diversity  of  the  subject  matter: 
“More  about  Jack  the  Ripper,”  “The 
Mummy  of  Rhyl,"  “The  Bonnyman 
Case,"  and  “Science  and  Crime  Detection," 
to  name  a few.  “The  Colchester  Taxi 
Cab  Murder"  explores  the  forensic  aspects 
of  the  murder  of  an  English  taxi  driver  by 
American  soldiers  during  World  War  II 
Through  cooperation  between  English 
police  and  the  U.S.  Army’s  Criminal 
Investigation  Division,  the  guilty  parties 
were  convicted  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
evidence. 

In  “The  Mummy  of  Rhyl"  case.  Camps 
provided  evidence  for  the  defense  which 
showed  that  the  mummified  remains  of  an 
old  woman  may  have  indicated  murder.  In 
this  fascinating  case,  a 65-year-old  widow 
was  accused  of  having  killed  an  elderly 
woman  tenant  in  1939  and  hidden  her 
body  in  a cupboard  until  it  was  found  in 
1960.  She  was  subsequently  found  not 
guilty  of  murder,  but  was  convicted  of 
falsely  obtaining  two  pounds  a week  be- 
tween 1940  and  1960  as  a result  of  a court 
by  pretending  that  the  old  woman  was 
alive. 

Other  cases  concern  death  by  drugs,  by 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  and  by  electro- 
cution. The  final  chapter  on  “Science  and 
Crime  Detection"  sums  up  the  advances  in 
this  field  during  the  last  seventy  years.  An 
appendix  is  included  on  the  social  and 
pharmacological  problems  involving  drugs 
of  dependence. 

The  articles  reprinted  are  for  the  most 
part  interesting  and  instructive.  Some  are 
dated  and  the  lack  of  an  index  and  a bibli- 
ography limits  the  value  of  the  book  to  the 
forensic  scientist. 

-Daniel  P.  King 

• • • 

Blue  Coats,  Black  Skin.  By  James  I.  Alex- 
ander. Exposition  Press,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 
128  pp.  Indexed.  $6.95. 

Blue  Coats:  Black  Skin  is  an  important 
and  unique  work.  It  is  important  for  its 
rigorous  documentation  of  the  African- 
American  presence  within  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department. 

Officer  Alexander’s  book  is  an  out- 
growth of  his  graduate  thesis.  The  precision 
and  clarity  one  expects  in  such  academic 
writing  is  transferred  with  real  benefit  for 
the  book’s  readers.  The  book  carries  over 
the  graduate  study  intent,  which  was  "to 
examine,  verify,  and  classify  the  experi- 


ences of  Black  police  officers  on  a gener- 
ational basis.  . . .(and)  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  classification  and  verification  of  the 
most  important  events  involving  Black  offi- 
cers, it  was  necessary  to  develop  historical 
chronology.” 

The  historical  chronology  employed  by 
Alexander  is  divided  into  five  generational 
spans.  The  first  extends  from  1891  through 
1910,  the  second  from  191 1 through  1930, 
the  third  from  1931  through  1950,  the 
fourth  from  1951  through  1970  and  the 
fifth  from  1970  through  1977.  Alexander 
analyzes  each  generational  time  span 
through  the  integration  of  three  distinct 
areas:  a history  of  blacks  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  interviews  with 
active  and  retired  black  and  white  police 
officers,  and  biographical  illustrations  of 
the  accomplishments  and  failures  of  im- 
portant black  police  officers. 

In  compiling  his  history,  Alexander 
makes  use  of  an  exhaustive  range  and 
variety  of  sources.  Newspapers  extending 
from  1891-1914  issues  of  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  to  the  1977  issues  of  The  New 
York  Times  provide  an  interesting  “You 
Are  There"  quality  to  his  documentation. 
Major  sociological  works  on  police  general- 
ly and  black  officers  specifically  are  chron- 
icled with  the  inclusion  of  Niederhoffer's 
classic  work  Behind  the  Shield  and  Nicho- 
las's psychological  examination  of  the  offi- 
cers of  color  in  Black  in  Blue. 

Throughout  the  book  there  are  the  mile- 
stone officers  whose  names  are  known  and 
appreciated  as  a legacy  of  honor  by  all  past 
and  present  black  officers.  Of  special  inter- 
est is  the  evidence  provided  by  Alexander 
that  the  first  black  officer  appears  to  be  a 
man  whose  name  is  lost  to  history  but 
whose  picture  appears  with  three  white  fel- 
low officers  in  1865.  Alexander  also  pre- 
cisely distinguishes  between  the  issue  of 
the  first  known  blacks  appointed  to  the 
force.  He  points  out  that  while  Samuel 
Jesse  Battle  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
first  known  black  to  be  appointed  an  offi- 
cer in  1911,  the  independent  pre-consolida- 
tion department  of  Brooklyn  appointed 
Wiley  G.  Overton  in  March  of  1891. 

Alexander's  chronicle  is  a must-read 
document  of  the  86-year  odyssey  of  pain, 
setback,  dignity  and  courage  which  makes 
an  absolute  case  for  hating  the  black  offi- 
cer and  the  people  he  represents  treated 
with  humaneness  and  respect,  not  only  for 
what  they  have  so  sorely  earned,  but  for 
what  they  at  minimum  have  a right  to 
expect. 

— H.  Bruce  Pierce 

• • • 

The  Mild  Murderer.  By  Tom  Cullen. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  224  pp.  $8.95. 

The  fascinating  story  of  Hawley  Harvey 
Crippen,  who  murdered  his  wife,  buried 
her  beneath  the  basement  floor  of  their 
London  home  and  then  fled  to  Canada 
with  his  paramour  disguised  as  his  son,  has 
been  told  many  times.  While  a fascinating 
and  unusual  murder  committed  with  the 

previously  unknown  drug  hyoscine,  the 

case  is  notable  as  being  the  first  in  which 
the  criminal  was  arrested  through  use  of 
the  wireless. 


After  administering  the  fatal  dose  of 
hyoscine  (Crippen  was  a doctor),  he  cut  up 
his  wife's  body  and  buried  it  under  the  cel- 
lar floor  of  their  house  at  No.  39,  Hilldrop 
Crescent.  He  fled  in  panic  with  his  secre- 
tary-mistress Ethel  Lc  Neve  following  per- 
sistent inquiries  by  Chief  Inspector  Walter 
Dew,  who  later  described  the  case  as  "the 
biggest  murder  mystery  of  the  century." 
Dew,  who  had  suspected  Crippen  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  over  the  house  nu- 


merous times  without  finding  a clue.  The 
cool  cellar  evoked  a peculiar  fascination  for 
him  “Even  in  bed,  what  little  I got  of  it 
during  those  hectic  days,  I couldn't  keep 
my  mind  from  wandering  back  to  the 
cellar.  . . Dew  had  been  over  the  9 by  6 
foot  cellar  many  times  and  was  ready  to 
abandon  the  whole  search,  when  on  July 
13,  1910  he  decided  to  have  another  go  at 
it  . With  a poker  he  probed  the  brick  floor: 
Continued  on  Page  9 


The  Signs  of  Crime 

A Field  Manual  for  Police 


By  David  Powis 


with  a Foreword  by 
Sir  Robert  Mark 

Retired  Commissioner,  Scotland  Yard 
and 

with  a Preface  by 
P.  J.  Stead 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

If  they  want  to  draw  their  pensions,  uniformed  policemen,  members 
of  the  traffic  patrol  and  any  other  members  of  the  police  might  take  a 
good  look  at  this  book,  a field  manual  for  young  constables,  handing 
down  to  them  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  spotting  criminals,  com- 
piled during  the  31  year’s  service  of  David  Powis. 

Alec  Hartley 
Manchester  Guardian 

The  Signs  of  Crime  is  aimed  at  the  beat  officer,  the  supervising  ser- 
geant and  inspector,  the  men  and  women  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Powis  is  suggesting  how  a police  officer  can  interpret  what 
he  sees  with  his  own  eyes.  Throughout  the  book  he  says:  Watch  for, 
and  gives  tip  after  tip  on  the  working  methods  of  criminals  petty  and 
major,  the  characteristic  giveaways  that  distinguish  the  honest  citizen 
from  the  crook.  In  one  short,  crisp  chapter  after  another,  the  author 
gives  object  lessons  on.  . .offenses  which  a reasonably  alert  urban  offi- 
cer is  certain  to  encounter,  from  car  thefts,  shoplifting,  prostitution  and 
pimping;  the  three-card  trick;  to  child  abuse  and  baby  battering. 

Police 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  supersededthat  vast  book, 
Criminal  Investigation  by  Hans  Gross.  . .but  for  me  this  book  contains 
at  least  one  new  fact,  or  one  new  stimulus  to  thought,  on  every  page, 
and  there  are  233  big  pages.  It’s  about  every  conceivable  aspect  of 
crime  prevention  and  detection,  and  more  than  any  book  I’ve  ever  seen 
it  shows  those  two  functions  as  being  the  province  of  the  uniformed 
man.  . .I’d  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  country. 

C.  H.  Rolph 
Police  Review 

Paperbound  250  pages  Illustrated  $5.95 


To:  The  John  Jay  Press 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Please  send  me copies  of  The  Signs  of  Crime  at  $5.95  each. 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  pf  $ • 
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ON  CRIME 

Last  minute  reprieves  from  the 


By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 

gallows  swing  both  ways 


In  the  grim  annals  of  executions,  there 
have  been  harrowing  reprieves  at  the  last 
minute  of  life  for  the  condemned.  (Such 
reprieves  provided  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry with  the  grist  of  great  drama  from 
D.W.  Griffith’s  ‘‘Intolerance"  to  Warner 
Brothers'  countless  crime  epics.)  Often  as 
not.  the  last  second  reprieve  was  from  no 
authority  on  earth  other  than  Providence, 
especially  when  the  rope  broke.  Here  are 
some  of  the  more  provocative  scaffold- 
hangers,  if  you  will: 

• Inetta  dc  Balsham  was  hanged  prompt- 
ly at  9 A.M.  on  August  16,  1264,  as  de- 
creed by  the  courts.  A courier  on  horse- 
back raced  up  the  gallows  with  a pardon 


from  King  Henry  some  seconds  after  Inetta 
had  swung  off.  The  executioner  read  the 
reprieve,  dashed  up  the  gallows  stairs,  and 
cut  the  rope  with  his  sword.  Inetta,  whose 
skin  had  turned  an  unglamorous  blue,  was 
found  to  be  still  breathing. 

• Hanged  at  Leicester,  England  in  1363, 
Matthew  of  Endeby  was,  for  unexplained 
reasons,  suddenly  cut  down  and  revived 
with  a pail  of  water.  He  was  pardoned  by 
the  king  a short  time  later. 

• One  Ann  Green  was  hanged  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1650.  She  was  pronounced  dead  by 
three  university  physicians  who  removed 
her  body  to  a medical  school  for  study  and 
dissection.  Miss  Green,  to  the  amazement 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Talk  is  cheaper  than  bullets  — 
and  better  for  saving  hostages 

In  the  room,  a distraught  man  holds  a gun  on  several  hostages.  He  demands'a 
huge  ransom  in  cash,  a vehicle  to  the  airport,  and  a plane  ready  and  fueled  for  a 
flight  to  Algeria,  Kuwait,  or  some  other  real  or  imagined  sanctuary. 

What  do  the  police  do?  In  the  TV  cop  shows,  they  kick  down  the  door  and 
rush  in  with  guns  blazing.  With  unerring  marksmanship,  they  cut  down  the  criminal 
before  he  has  time  to  use  his  weapon,  and  not  a hair  on  the  hostages’  heads  is 
mussed.  Happy  ending,  and  fadcout  to  the  final  commercial. 

In  modern  police  work,  that  scenario  is  going  the  way  of  the  dodo.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  rarely  works  out  as  neatly  as  on  television;  in  real  life,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  that  one  or  more  of  the  hostages  will  be  killed  or  wounded.  Second- 
ly, the  art  of  patient  negotiation  with  hostage-takers,  pioneered  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  has  proved  to  be  much  more  effective  in  saving  hostages 
and  capturing  the  criminals. 

The  negotiations  art  was  born  in  January  1973  when  13  hostages  were  held  for 
47  hours  in  a Brooklyn  sporting  goods  store  by  four  members  of  a Moslem  sect.  All 
13  were  rescued  unharmed  after  police  exercised  the  patience  of  Job  and  absolute 
restraint  on  trigger  fingers  while  sweet-talking  the  criminals. 

Since  that  time,  the  NYCPD’s  hostage  negotiating  team  has  handled  more  than 
115  cases  without  a single  death.  Said  the  team’s  leader,  Captain  Francis  A.  Bolz 
Jr.,  “We’ve  been  able  to  release  well  over  300  hostages  without  losing  a single  one. 
But  knock  wood." 

Inevitably,  this  sparkling  record  of  lifesaving  will  someday  be  broken,  but  the 
record  of  success  to  date  is  a tribute  to  Bolz  and  his  well-trained  team  of  70  mem- 
bers. Four  times  a year  the  members  are  retrained,  once  as  a whole  team  and  three 
times  in  smaller  groups.  They  have  their  own  manual  of  procedures  covering  three 
tactical  phases  in  hostage  cases: 

Phase  1 - Scaling  off  the  scene  by  heavily  armed  members  of  the  Emergency 
Service;  establishment  of  voice  contact  between  a police  negotiator  and  the  crimi- 
nals; gathering  of  psychological  profiles  of  the  criminals  to  aid  the  negotiator. 

Phase  2 - Providing  an  escape  vehicle  for  the  hostage-taker  and  vehicles  for 
pursuing  police;  clearing  a route  to  the  airport. 

Phase  3 — Sealing  off  the  new  scene  and  continuing  negotiations. 

Captain  Bolz  and  his  team  trained  several  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  during  the  early  stages  of  the  NYCPD  program,  and  now  the  FBI  is  offering 
a hostage  negotiations  course  for  local  police.  "We  have  a very  intensive,  five-and-a- 
half-day  course,  running  all  day  and  into  the  evenings,"  said  Supervisory  Special 
Agent  Conrad  Hasscl,  unit  chief  of  the  Special  Operations  and  Research  Staff. 

The  heart  of  the  course  is  role-playing  sessions  over  two-and-a-half  days,” 
Hassel  said.  All  the  parts  in  a simulated  hostage  case  are  played  by  the  15  police 
officers  taking  the  course.  Some  play  the  hostages  and  criminals,  some  the  negotia- 
tors, and  some  the  commanding  officers.  Television  cameras  record  what’s  going  on 
at  the  crime  scene,  the  negotiator’s  location,  and  the  command  room.  There  is  no 
script,  Conrad  Hassel  said.  "Nobody  knows  how  it’s  going  to  come  out.” 

"We  put  as  much  stress  as  we  can  on  realism,"  he  added.  "Of  course,  you  can 
never  duplicate  combat  situations,  but  we  come  as  close  as  possible."  The  FBI 
Academy  has  sophisticated  sets  and  props  for  its  hostage  case  training,  including  a 
four-engine  aircraft  and  a helicopter. 

After  the  simulated  case  has  been  played  out,  the  course  members  evaluate 
their  handling  of  it  by  looking  at  TV  replays.  The  role  playing  is  augmented  by  lec- 
tures. tapes  and  films.  “We  plan  to  bring  in  people  who  have  recently  handled  real 
hostage  cases,"  Conrad  Hassel  said. 

As  of  June  1978,  two  courses  have  been  held,  each  with  14  to  16  participants. 
Local  police  commanders  who  want  to  send  an  officer  for  the  training  may  get  in 
touch  with  the  training  coordinator  at  the  nearest  FBI  field  office. 

Hostage  negotiators  arc  a special  breed.  They  must  have  patience,  an  under- 
standing of  psychology,  and  the  ability  to  withstand  stress  for  long  periods  - some- 
times days  while  the  lives  of  hostages  hang  by  the  slender  thread  of  the  whims  of  a 
demented  or  desperate  man.  In  times  like  that.  Starsky  and  Hutch  are  as  outmoded 
as  the  Keystone  Cops,  and  men  like  Frank  Bolz  play  the  heroic  role. 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  all  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd  , Westwood  PO  . Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


of  her  academic  surveyors,  suddenly  began 
to  breathe.  She,  too,  was  pardoned,  as  it 
was  then  the  royal  notion  than  anyone 
who  could  survive  their  own  hanging  de- 
served to  live.  Ann  Green  later  bore  three 
children. 

• In  1696  a rogue  named  Richard  John 
son  devised  a method  to  cheat  the  hang- 
man. A half-hour  after  he  was  sent  through 
the  trapdoor,  the  executioner  noticed 
Johnson’s  chest  heaving  slightly.  Upon  in- 
spection, it  was  learned  that  Johnson  had 
wrapped  ropes  around  his  body,  connect- 
ing these  with  hooks  at  his  neck,  the  hooks 
fashioned  by  himself  to  the  hangman's 
rope,  the  clever  apparatus  hidden  beneath 
Johnson's  “perriwig  and  double  shirt."  He 
was  cut  down  and  "properly  hanged  an 
hour  later. 

• Margaret  Dixon  was  hanged  about 
1700  but  as  she  was  being  carted  off  for 
burial  she  came  to  life  and  was  released. 
Like  Ann  Green,  Margaret  Dixon  later  gave 
birth  to  several  children. 

• The  noted  pirate,  Captain  William 
Kidd  mounted  the  London  gallows  for  his 
innumerable  crimes  on  May  23,  1701, 
along  with  one  of  his  swashbuckling  mates, 
Darby  Mullins.  When  both  were  sent 
through  the  trapdoor,  Mullins  instantly 
met  his  fate,  but  Captain  Kidd  fell  straight 
through  to  the  ground.  The  rope  had 
broken.  He  was  again  hauled  up  the  gallows 
stairs  and  the  ritual  again  commenced. 
Incredibly,  the  rope  broke  once  more.  Sev- 
eral in  the  large  throng  witnessing  this 
spectacle  cried  out  for  a reprieve,  saying 
that  the  badly-knotted  ropes  giving  way 
had  been  a sign  from  on  high  to  spare  the 
cutthroat.  British  authorities  pooh-poohed 
such  superstition  and  ordered  Kidd  up  to 
the  gallows  for  a third  time.  At  last  the 
rope  held  and  the  pirate  ended  life  by  the 
neck. 

"Half-hanged  Smith” 

• A burglar,  John  Smith,  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  housebreaking,  a decision  of 
the  court  which  found  little  favor  among 
the  common  people  of  London.  Hanged  on 
the  morning  of  December  24,  1705,  a large 
throng  watched  the  malefactor  dangle  for 
fifteen  minutes,  before  many  began  to 
chant  in  a menacing  tone  at  the  execution- 
er: “A  reprieve!  A reprieve!”  Just  as  the 
crowd  began  to  surge  forward,  Smith  was 
cut  down.  In  keeping  with  the  zany  medi- 
cal concepts  of  the  day,  doctors  applied 
leeches  to  Smith,  "bleeding  him  of  im- 
purities." Despite  the  rope  and  the  leeches, 
Smith  regained  consciousness.  He  was 
later  pardoned,  and  becam  a low-life  celeb- 
rity, known  far  and  wide  as  “Half-hanged 
Smith.” 

• Thomas  Reynolds,  a highwayman,  was 
hanged  in  London  on  July  26,  1736.  After 
being  cut  down,  Reynolds  was  placed  in  a 
coffin.  As  workman  were  nailing  the  box 
shut,  Reynolds  came  to  life,  throwing  back 
the  lid  and  grabbed  one  of  the  workman  by 
the  arm  (causing  him.  naturally,  to  faint). 
The  executioner  thought  to  hang  Reynolds 
again  but  the  crowd  prevented  it.  The  con- 
demned man  was  carried  to  a nearby  house 
where,  according  to  a contemporary  re- 
port, "he  vomited  three  pints  of  blood,  but 
on  giving  him  a glass  of  wine  he  died.” 

• On  November  24,  1740,  William  Duell, 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Sarah  Griffin, 
was  hanged  in  London  along  with  four 
others.  Duell’s  body  was  taken  to  the  Sur- 
geons Hall  to  be  anatomized  where  it  was 
stripped  and  laid  upon  a board.  Just  before 
he  was  to  be  cut,  an  attendant  washing  the 
corpse  noticed  slight  breathing.  In  two 
hours  Duell  was  sitting  up,  groaning,  saying 


he  had  had  a bad  dream.  He  became  a local 
curiousity  and  was  later  deported. 

• In  another  London  hanging  in  1752, 
an  unnamed  19-year-old  traitor,  only  min- 
utes after  his  execution,  sat  up  on  the  dis- 
secting table  but  a quick-thinking  surgeon 
struck  the  youth  with  a mallet,  killing  him. 
The  mallet  was  later  put  on  exhibit. 

• A young  girl  hanged  in  Paris  in  1766 
was  turned  over  to  a doctor  who  had  pur- 
chased her  body  for  study.  She  came  to  life 
a few  hours  later,  telling  a priest  who  had 
been  called  that  she  thought  she  was  in 
heaven. 

• Patrick  Redmond,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  a street  robbery,  was 
executed  on  February  24,  1767  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  hanging  for  28  minutes.  A doctor, 
six  hours  later,  performed  a tracheotomy 
and  Redmond  began  to  breathe.  That  night 
Redmond,  attired  in  his  best  finery,  at- 
tended the  theater. 

• John  Whitefield  was  gibbetted  in  Cum- 
berland in  1771,  but,  while  swinging  in 
chains  for  an  hour,  came  back  to  life.  He 
was  pardoned. 

• In  Columbia,  Mississippi,  on  February 
7,  1894,  Will  Purvis,  suspected  of  being  a 
member  of  the  White  Caps,  a branch  of  the 
KKK,  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a 
Negro,  one  Will  Buckley.  Purvis,  who  had 
shouted  to  a mob  of  hundreds  gathered  at 
the  scaffold  that  he  was  innocent,  was  sent 
through  the  trap,  but  utterly  confounded 
his  executioners  when  the  hangman’s  knot 
around  his  neck  untwisted,  sending  him  to 
the  ground.  The  boy  blinked  and  staggered 
to  his  feet. 

Purvis,  who  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
was  ordered  up  the  gallows  stairs  which  he 
awkwardly  did.  A Dr.  Ford  examined  the 
instrument  of  death  beneath  the  gallows. 
Ford,  who  had  serious  doubts  about  Purvis’ 
guilt  stared  up  at  the  executioner  who 
yelled  to  him:  "Toss  that  rope  up  here,  will 
you,  Doc?” 

Ford  threw  the  rope  down.  “I  won’t  do 
any  such  damn  thing.  That  boy’s  been 
hung  once  too  many  times  now!” 

The  Reverend  J.  Sibley,  a friend  of  the 
Purvis  family,  seized  the  dramatic  moment, 
and  jumped  up  to  the  scaffold.  “All  who 
want  to  see  this  boy  hanged  a second 
time,"  intoned  Sibley  in  the  awe-struck 
silence,  "hold  up  their  hands!" 

Every  hand  in  the  crowd  went  up.  Pur- 
vis was  taken  to  his  cell,  and  his  sentence 
was  later  commuted  to  life  imprisonment. 

He  received  full  pardon  on  December  19, 
1898.  In  1917,  a Mississippi  farmer,  one 
Joe  Beard,  became  a fervent  member  of 
the  Holly  Rollers  religious  sect  and,  in  a 
zealous  moment  of  confession,  admitted 
that  he  and  a man  named  Louis  Thornhill 
were  the  killers  of  Will  Buckley.  Purvis  was 
voted  $5,000  by  the  Mississippi  legislature 
as  compensation  for  his  jail  time  and  the 
rope  burn  around  his  neck  which  he  wore 
until  the  day  he  died. 

• • • 

CRIME  NOTES:  The  state  and  Federal 
prison  populations  have  leaped  five  percent 
in  1977,  setting  an  all-time  record  of 
292,325  inmates.  For  those  feminists  who 
have  been  claiming  that  reports  of  increases 
in  hard  core  female-created  crimes  are  slan- 
derous propaganda,  it  should  be  revealing 
to  note  that,  according  to  LEAA,  as  of 
December  31,  1977  there  were  12.055 
women  inmates,  a staggering  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

(Copyright,  1978  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  fll.  60614.) 


Murphy  backs  Carter’s  LEAA  reorganization  plan 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  former  New  York  City  police  commis- 
sioner said  that  the  proposed  legislation, 
designated  as  S.370,  would  "channel  a 
significant  measure"  of  Federal  crime-fight- 
ing funds  to  the  larger  jurisdictions. 

“The  legislation  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, in  effect,  takes  note  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  crime  control  is  with  local  gov- 
ernment officials,"  he  said.  “The  legislation 
properly  dilutes  the  role  played  these  past 
several  years  by  state  planning  agencies 
[that)  have  demonstrated  a growing  un- 
willingness to  accept  their  appropriate 
share  of  responsibility  for  crime  control." 

Murphy  contended  that  S.370  closely 
mirrors  that  “spirit  and  intent"  of  the  ori- 
ginal Johnson  Administration  bill  which 
introduced  the  concept  of  Federal  criminal 
justice  assistance  and  which  was  ultimately 
modified  to  become  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Both 
the  Johnson  and  the  Carter  bills  "provide 
for  a measure  of  big  jurisdiction  autonomy 
from  state  control,"  he  observed,  adding 
that  “both  promise  greater  crime-fighting 
resources  for  local  government  officials." 

Emphasizing  that  the  new  legislation 
would  provide  local  authorities  with  a 
needed  amount  of  “freedom  of  action," 
the  foundation  head  said  the  funding  redis- 
tribution would  promote  local  research, 
planning,  innovation,  and  implementation 
“that  can  make  a difference  in  the  way  the 
nation's  criminal  justice  system  works." 


Continued  from  Page  7 
soon,  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography,  “a 
thrill  of  excitement  went  through  me."  A 
brick  showed  signs  of  lifting,  then  another. 
Soon  “came  evidence  nauseatingly  unmis- 
takeable":  what  the  detective  recovered 
were  parts  of  a human  torso  covered  with 
lime. 

What  followed  was  a fiction-like  oceanic 
chase  by  Inspector  Dew  on  a fast  steamship 
to  Canada  were  he  greeted  Crippen  and  Le 
Neve,  who  soon  arrived  on  a slower  ship, 
with  “Good  morning,  Dr.  Crippen."  A 
radio  message  had  earlier  been  sent  to  the 
Captain  of  the  S.S.  Montrose  advising  that 
Crippen  was  on  board  and  was  wanted  for 
murder. 

The  trial  turned  into  a forensic  duel, 
with  medical  experts  testifying  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  lime-covered  remains.  Sir 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  Director  Norman 
A.  Carlson  has  been  installed  as  president 
of  the  American  Correctional  Association, 
succeeding  William  D.  Leeke  who  is  com- 
missioner of  corrections  for  South  Caro- 
lina. Carlson  had  served  as  president-elect 
and  membership  chairman  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  past  two  years. 

• • • 

The  director  of  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pro- 
fessor George  T.  Felkenes.was  named  last 
month  to  head  the  Criminal  Justice  Ac- 
creditation Council,  a panel  which  is 
charged  with  determining  the  quality  of 
academic  programs  in  criminal  justice 
schools  throughout  the  nation. 

• • • 

FBI  Director  William  Webster  is  sched- 
uled to  t>c  guest  speaker  and  presenter  at 
the  1978  Medal  of  Valor  Award  Ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Crusade  Against 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 

“If  virtually  every  cent  local  govern- 
ment officials  for  criminal  justice  is  appro- 
prated  - as  in  most  jurisdictions  it  is  - for 
salary  and  established,  necessary  proce- 
dures,” he  noted,  "the  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  Federal  funds  allotted  to  crimi- 
nal justice  can  give  local  government  a bit 
of  an  edge  in  affecting  local  crime  prob- 
lems." 

While  Murphy  characterized  the  pro- 
posed funding  restructuring  as  the  most 
productive  way  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  use  its  money,  he  seemed 


Bernard  Spilsbury,  then  a 33-year-old  path- 
ologist, made  his  debut  by  testifying  chat 
an  obscure  scar  in  a piece  of  tissue  was 
identical  to  one  known  to  have  been 
present  on  Mrs.  Crippen’s  abdomen.  Le 
Neve  was  acquitted  as  an  accomplice  and 
the  letters  to  her  from  Crippen  awaiting 
execution  provide  interesting  insights  into 
this  "mild  murderer."  Crippen  was  hanged 
on  November  23,  1910,  at  Pentonville 
Prison. 

Cullen  writes  in  a reportial  fashion,  care- 
ful of  details,  and  provides  a fast-paced  re- 
construction of  the  crime  and  the  chase. 
More  importantly,  he  writes  with  feeling 
and  insight  into  the  complex  character  of 
this  tragic  doctor  caught  up  in  the  tangled 
skein  of  domestic  discord  and,  ultimately, 
violence.  It  is  a first  class  literary  investiga- 
tion. —Daniel  P.  King 


Crime.  The  event  will  be  held  on  December 
7 in  St.  Louis. 

• • • 

John  McCullar,  a 30-year  veteran  of  the 
private  security  industry,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
California  Association  of  Stress  Analysis. 
McCullar  is  president  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Protective  Association  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  CASA,  an  organization  whose 
members  specialize  in  the  techniques  of 
voice  stress  analysis  for  pre-employment 
screening  and  investigation  of  internal 
theft. 

• • • 

Major  crime  continues  to  decline  in 
Chicago,  according  to  Superintendent  of 
Police  James  O’Grady,  who  noted  that  for 
the  first  six-and-one-half  months  of  1978 
index  crime  dropped  8.8  percent  compared 
to  a similar  crime  reporting  period  lasc 
year. 


disappointed  in  the  bill's  annual  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $825  million  for  four  years. 
He  noted  that,  due  to  inflation,  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  would  actually  be 
lower  than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 

Regarding  the  bill's  overhaul  of  LF.AA, 
Murphy  noted  that  the  legislation 
remedies  several  defects  which  have  diluted 
the  effect"  of  the  agency.  “These  defects 
include  unnecessarily  burdensome  paper- 
work; shifting,  unfocused  priorities,  exces- 
sive funding  requirements,  and  poor  organi- 
zation within  the  agency  itself." 

Murphy  also  praised  for  proposing  the 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  criminal  justice 


Responding  rapidly  to  a vote  of  “no 
confidence"  from  a large  segment  of  his 
sworn  personnel,  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland  Police  Chief  Robert  di  Grazia 
last  month  pushed  through  a “career  devel- 
opment" plan  that  will  do  away  with  the 
military-type  ranking  of  personnel  by  com- 
pensating each  officer  for  the  specific  type 
of  duty  he  performs. 

According  to  die  Washington  Post,  di 
Grazia  said  he  gave  his  final  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  promotion  package  at  an  Au- 
gust 8 meeting  with  the  county’s  personnel 
board,  whose  approval  was  necessary  to 
enact  the  plan,  a day  after  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  had  completed  its  no  con- 
fidence vote. 

The  FOP’s  protest  came  shortly  after 
the  county’s  Police  Association  had  voted 
no  confidence  in  di  Grazia.  Both  groups 
cited  low  morale  due  to  a lack  of 
promotions  as  the  primary  reason  for  their 
positions. 

Di  Grazia’s  predecessor,  Col.  Kenneth 
Watkins,  was  the  chief  architect  of  the  pro- 
motion plan,  and  the  former  Boston  com- 
missioner made  its  implementation  one  of 
his  priorities  when  he  took  command  in 
Montgomery  two  years  ago.  However,  he 
had  trouble  convincing  his  officers  and  the 
county  personnel  board  that  the  proposal 
was  worthwhile. 

Police  Association  President  Jerry 
Boone  questioned  the  chief's  motives  in 
announcing  the  implementation  of  the  plan 
at  this  time,  noting  that  di  Grazia  might  be 
trying  to  “appease  the  people  who  voted 
no  confidence."  “Maybe  there’s  no  real 
concern  for  the  police  officers,"  he  added. 

Noting  that  the  personnel  board  should 
have  held  public  hearings  before  it  ap- 
proved the  proposal,  the  union  president 
said  his  membership  is  worried  that  a num- 
ber of  posts  presently  held  by  officers 
would  be  turned  over  to  civilians  under  die 
plan. 

In  eliminating  the  current  military  ranks 
the  officers  hold,  the  advancement  package 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  general  career 
categories,  such  as  “police  officer,"  "police 
supervisor,"  and  "police  manager."  It  also 
correlates  an  officer’s  salary  to  the  amount 
and  type  of  work  he  normally  docs. 

Contending  that  the  package  will  pro- 
vide "more  duties,  more  recognition  and 
more  compensation"  for  patrol  officers,  di 
Grazia  noted  that  the  plan  “eliminates  a 
situation  where  people  of  different  ranks 
are  doing  the  same  job.  It's  a more  fair, 
equitable  distribution  of  the  work  load,  of 
positions  and  promotions.” 

According  to  Philip  H.  Marks,  di 
Grazia's  chief  administrative  assistant,  the 
plan  would  rearrange  some  of  the  steps  on 
the  department’s  promotion  ladder.  He 


research  function  into  a National  Institute 
of  Justice.  He  noted  that  the  proposal 
would  "ensure  a climate  conducive  to  sus- 
tained, coordinated  research  programs." 

Commenting  on  the  bill’s  call  for  the 
creation  of  a national  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  foundation  head  noted  that 
the  new  agency  would  begin  “to  remedy  a 
long-standing  impediment  to  effective  law 
enforcement,"  and  he  suggested  that  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proposed  bureau  “as  soon  as 
possible."  S.370  currently  contains  no 
provision  that  would  remove  the  UCRs 
from  FBI  purview. 


Robert  J.  di  Grazia 


noted  that  officers  would  no  longer  take 
the  same  general  exam  for  no  matter  what 
rank  they  were  applying,  but  would  take 
tests  that  relate  specifically  to  the  position 
they  arc  trying  to  obtain. 

Marks  added  that  some  promotions 
would  require  only  a performance  evalua- 
tion by  an  officer’s  superior,  while  officers 
applying  for  supervisory  posts  would  be 
asked  to  perform  a scries  of  role-playing 
exercises  designed  to  test  their  ability  to 
handle  command  duties. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Director  of  Criminal  Justice  Center.  The  Arizona  State 
University  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
director  for  its  Center  of  Criminal  Justice,  starting  on  or 
before  July  1,  1979. 

Qualifications  include  an  earned  doctorate  in  a relevant 
discipline  and  substantive  knowledge  in  criminal  justice. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  senior-level  applicants  who 
have:  graduate  teaching  experience;  graduate  research 
supervision;  a strong  record  of  research  productivity  and 
scholarly  contributions;  demonstrated  research  interests  in 
criminal  justice;  academic  administrative  experience,  and 
service  to  criminal  justice  agencies  through  experience, 
research,  or  consulting  activities. 

Salary  and  faculty  rank  determined  by  experience  and 
qualifications.  Closing  date  is  November  15,  1978. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  a letter  of  applica- 
tion describing  the  reasons  they  feel  qualified  for  the 
position,  accompanied  by  an  updated  vita,  names  and 
addresses  of  3-5  references  (indicating  any  restrictions  in 
contacting  references)  and  reprints  of  recent  publications 
to:  Thomas  D.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Search  Com- 
mittee, Center  of  Criminal  Justice,  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity, Tcmpe,  AZ  85281. 

Junior  Criminal  Justice  Planner.  Successful  candidate  will 
assist  existing  staff  in  criminal  justice  planning  activities. 
Position  is  for  a one-year  contractual  period,  with  con- 
tract renewal  dependent  upon  future  funding.  Responsi- 
bilities include  administration  of  Federally  funded  grants, 
programmatic  and  financial  reporting,  project  develop- 
ment, legislative  monitoring,  and  research. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  either  an  under- 
graduate degree  or  a high  school  degree  with  two  years  of 
related  work  experience.  Good  math  and  verbal/writing 
skills  are  essential.  Salary  will  range  from  $10,000  to  • 
$11,000.  } 

Apply  by  resume  only  to:  Robert  Huestis,  Senior  : 
Criminal  Justice  Planner,  Capitol  Region  Council  of  j 

Governments,  97  Elm  St.,  Hartford,  CT  06106.  Appli-  i 

cations  will  be  accepted  through  Friday,  September  22,  j 
1978.  j 

Criminal  Justice  Instructor/Coordinator.  Candidates  for  \ 
this  position  at  Craven  Community  College  in  North  ) 
Carolina  should  have  law  enforcement  experience  and  a ) 
B.S.  degree  in  a criminal  justice  related  area.  A master’s  in  5 
a related  area  and  teaching  experience  is  preferred  but  not  ■ 
required.  j 

Interested  persons  should  contact:  Chairman,  Human  ; 
Services  Division,  Craven  Community  College,  P.O.  Box  j 

885,  New  Bern,  NC  28560.  Applications  accepted  until  ^ 
September  30,  1978.  j 

Fifth  Annual  Competitive  Graduate  Research  Fellowship  j 

Program.  The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  j 

Administration  is  again  offering  this  program  to  provide  | 
Financial  support  for  doctoral  candidates  writing  disserta-  $ 
tions  in  crime-related  fields.  There  is  a financial  support  to  I 
a maximum  of  $10,000  for  one  year,  plus  additional  i 

allowances  for  dependents.  ) 

For  further  information,  or  to  submit  letters  of  ■ 

support  and  concept  paper,  contact:  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  ) 

Brace,  Graduate  Research  Fellowship  Program,  Office  of  • 

Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Training,  Law  Enforce-  • 

ment  Assistance  Administration.  Washington,  DC  20531.  j 
Telephone:  (202)  376-3560.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  j 
October  1,  1978.  \ 

\ 

Patrol  Officer.  The  City  of  Boulder,  Colorado  is  accepting  j 
applications  for  the  position  of  police  patrol  officer  for  \ 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  eligibility  list,  which  will  i 
remain  in  effect  through  1979.  ) 

General  minimum  qualifications  include  21  years  • 
of  age,  weight  proportioned  to  height,  vision  correctable 
to  20/30  with  no  marked  red  or  green  deficiency,  no  • 

hearing  loss  greater  than  30  decibels,  U.S.  citizenship  and  • 

the  ability  to  obtain  a Colorado  drivers  license,  no  record  | 
of  arrest  or  conviction  of  a felony  offense,  and  possession  i 
of  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Salary  will  start  \ 
between  $990  and  $1,150,  depending  on  qualifications  j 
and  other  requirements.  i 

For  further  information,  write:  City  of  Boulder,  i 
Personnel  Department,  P.O.  Box  791,  Boulder,  CO  l 
80306,  or  call  (303)  441-3070.  Applications  must  be  ^ 
received  by  October  4,  1978. 


Institute  Director.  The  Criminal  Justice  Institute  in 
Florida  is  seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  director, 
beginning  January  2,  1979  on  a full-time  basis.  Selection 
is  to  be  done  by  a screening  committee  of  college  faculty 
and  Browland  County  Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 

A masters  degree  in  criminal  justice  on  a related  field  is 
required.  In  addition,  operational  experience  and  progres- 
sively responsible  administrative  assignments  in  law 
enforcement  arc  preferred. 

The  position  entails  administration  of  associate  degree 
programs  in  police  science  and  corrections  through  depart- 
ment heads,  and  a strong  emphasis  on  state-mandated 
programs  in  recruit  training,  police  career  development, 
and  specialized  seminars  and  workshops.  In  addition,  the 
director  is  responsible  for  a centralized  County  Testing 
Center  and  control  of  special  support  funds  from  police 
agencies. 

Submit  inquiries  and/or  resumes  before  November  15, 
1978  to  Personnel  Officer,  Browland  Community  College. 
225  East  Lasolas  Boulevard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33  301. 
An  application  will  be  forwarded. 

Correctional  Administrator.  The  State  of  Kansas  is  cur- 
rently seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Corrections.  This  individual  is  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Corrections,  which  consists  of 
five  institutions,  two  work  release  centers,  an  honor  camp 
and  a field  staff  of  probation  and  parole  officers. 

The  post  requires  five  years  experience  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  in  the  administration  of  Federal  or  state 
penal  or  correctional  institutions,  or  five  years  experi- 
'nrc  in  the  field  of  corrections.  Three  years  of  such 


experience  may  be  waived  for  an  appointee  having  a 
degree  in  penology  or  a related  field  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university. 

Successful  candidate  must  have  either  correctional 
institutional  experience,  community  corrections  experi- 
ence or  general  experience  in  the  field  of  corrections. 
Applicants  must  have  innovative  ideas,  effective  tech- 
niques and  capabilities  of  administering  a contemporary 
correctional  program.  Also,  applicants  must  possess 
diverse  and  demonstrated  management  skills. 

The  Secretary  of  Corrections  is  appointed  by  and 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor  and  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Kansas  Senate.  Salary  ranges  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000  with  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Topeka,  Kansas 
is  the  official  domicile. 

Address  letters  of  applications,  along  with  enclosed 
detailed  resumes,  to:  Governor  Robert  F.  Bennett,  The 
Governor’s  Office,  2nd  Floor,  Statehouse,  Topeka,  KS 
66612.  Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  City  of  Wood  River,  Illinois  is  seeking 
a proven  leader  for  a police  department  with  a staff  of 
24  (16  sworn  officers)  and  a $473,520  budget,  in  a 
suburban  industrial  community  near  St.  Louis. 

A B.A.  is  required,  along  with  a minimum  of  four 
years  of  police  supervisory  experience.  Starting  salary 
is  $20,631. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and  three  references 
before  October  15,  1978  to;  Richard  Underkoffer,  City 
Manager,  P.O.  Box  300,  Wood  River,  IL  62095. 


Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 
THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E,  Simpson,  John  Jay  College  ol  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss,  Jr..  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption. "Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely,"  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


Clothbound.  S10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

HansJ.  Morgenthau.  New  School  ot  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  ol  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media.  In  the  Forward.  Hans  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised  " 


350  pages 


Paperback  :S5.95 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 

This  new,  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police;  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service, 
the  career  ot  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law;  police  science  and  technology,  police  unions  end 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history. 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead.  Professor  ot  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  ot  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bremsh.ll,  England 


100  pages  each  issue 


March,  1978,  June,  September,  December 


Paperbound 

$20.00 
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October  18-19,  1978.  Tenth  Western 
Conference  on  Investigation  of  Crimes  In- 
volving Women  and  Children.  Presented  by 
The  Western  Conference  on  Criminal  and 
Civil  Problems.  To  be  held  at  the  Broad- 
view Hotel  in  Wichita,  Kansas.  Fee;  $35. 
For  more  details,  contact;  The  Western 
Conference  on  Criminal  and  Civil  Prob- 
lems, c/o  William  G.  Eckert,  M.D.,  P.O. 
Box  8282,  Wichita,  KS  67208. 

• • • 

October  20,  1978.  Workshop  for  Police 
Patrol  Management.  Presented  by  the  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held 
in  New  York.  Advance  registration  fee  is 
$45,  or  $50  at  the  door.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  or  write:  Ms.  Myrriam  Zion, 
John  Jay  College,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
Rm.  3 304S,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  Telephone.  (212)  247- 
1600. 

• • • 

October  23-27,  1978.  The  Allocation 
and  Distribution  of  Police  Manpower 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  Tuition:  $300.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact.  Joan  Mindte,  IACP,  11  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Tele- 
phone; (800)638-4085. 

• • • 

October  25-27,  1978.  Hostage 

Procedures  and  Negotiations  Program. 
Presented  by  The  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  of  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Fee;  $100.  For  more  details,  write  or  call; 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
Telephone:  (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

October  30-Novcmber  1,  1978.  Work- 
shop The  Detection  and  Identification  of 
Illegaily-Used  Explosives.  Sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Treasury,  Energy, 
Justice  and  Transportation.  To  be  held  in 
Reston,  Virginia.  For  more  details, 
contact;  A.  Atley  Peterson,  Symposium 
Chairman,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  1200  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20226.  Telephone;  (202) 
566-7436. 

• • • 

October  30-November  10,  1978.  Basic 
Correctional  Academy  Course.  Presented 
by  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter. For  additional  information,  contact; 
Jack  McArthur,  Director,  Regional  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Center,  Modesto  Ju- 
nior College,  2201  Blue  Gum  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352.  Tele- 
phone. (209)  526-2000, 

• • • 

November  1-4,  1978.  Four-day  Certi- 
fied Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress 
Analysis:  The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Associates 
Inc.,  at  the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  Newark, 
N.J.  Fee;  $395.  For  more  details,  consult; 
Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc.,  88 
Holmes  St.,  Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ  07109. 
Telephone:  (201)  751-0001. 

• • • 

November  2-4,  1978.  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  of  The  Society  for  Police  and 
Criminal  Psychology.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
For  more  details,  contact:  Dr.  Harold 
Whiteside,  Psychology  Department,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University,  Murfreesboro. 
TN  37132. 

• • • 

November  6-10,  1978.  Assets  Protection 
Course.  Presented  by  Amercian  Society  for 
Industrial  Security.  To  be  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Americana  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Fee;  S475  for  non-members  and 
$425  for  members.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact; ASIS  Membership  and  Meetings  De- 
partment, 2000  K Street,  N.W.  Suite  651 
Washington,  DC  20006.  Telephone:  (202) 
331-7887. 


November  7-9,  1978.  Basic  Fingerprint- 
ing. To  be  held  in  Cleveland  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Tuition:  $125.  For  further  in- 
formation, see:  October  25-27. 

• • • 

November  7-9,  1978.  Seminar:  Audits/ 
Financial  Investigations  that  Detect  Fraud 
and  Embezzlement.  Conducted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators  at  the  In- 
ternational Inn  in  Washington,  D C.  Fee: 
$225.  For  more  information,  contact:  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Investigators,  815 
15th  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
Telephone:  (202)  347-5550  - 653-6865. 

• • • 

November  8-9,  1978.  Police  Stress 
Workshop.  Presented  by  The  North  Caro- 
lina Justice  Institute,  in  conjunction  with 
Criminal  Justice  Associates,  Ltd..  To  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C..  Fee;  $225.  For 
further  details,  write  or  call;  Mr.  James 
Carino,  Program  Coordinator,  P.O.  Box 
23101,  L’Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20024.  Telephone:  (301) 
568-8888. 

• • • 

November  8-11,  1978.  Thirtieth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Crimi- 
nology. To  be  held  in  Dallas.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Professor  P.J.  Brant- 
ingham,  Department  of  Criminology, 
Simon  Fraser  University,  Burnaby  B.C. 
V5A  156,  Canada. 

• • • 

November  12-18,  1978.  Training  Semi- 
nar on  Terrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  conjunc- 
tion with  LEAA.  For  further  information, 
contact.  DSG  A.  DeMauro  or  Det.  R. 
Stengel,  Project  Coordinators,  New  Jersey 
State  Police  Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ 
08750.  Telephone:  (201)  449-5200,  ext. 
240. 

• • • 

November  13-15,  1978.  Current  Issues 
in  Police  Administration.  To  be  held  in 
New  York  by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Criminal  Justice  Center.  For  more 
details,  consult:  October  20. 

• • • 

November  13-15,  1978.  Career  Skills 
Seminar  for  Women.  To  be  held  at  the 
Mercy  Center  in  Cincinnati.  Presented  by 
the  Interface  Resource  Group.  Fee:  $295, 
covers  all  costs.  For  further  information, 
contact.  Programs  Coordinator,  Interface 
Resource  Group,  3112  Wayne  Ave.,  Day- 
ton  OH  45420.  Telephone  (513)  254- 
6775. 

• • • 

November  13-16,  1978.  The  Executive 
Response  to  Police  Misconduct  Program. 
To  be  held  in  Chicago  by  The  Police  Exec- 
utive Program.  For  additional  information, 
contact:  G.  Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Po- 
lice Executive  Program,  Suite  400,  1909  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

• • • 

November  13-17,  1978.  Burglary  Pro- 
gram. Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  Conferences  and  Institutes  Divi- 
sion. For  more  details,  contact  Director, 
Law  Enforcement  Institute,  University  of 
Maryland  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Division,  University  Boule- 
vard at  Adclphi  Rd.,  College  Park,  MD 


20742.  Telephone:  (301)454-5241. 

• • • 

November  14-17,  1978.  First  Annual 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  Con- 
ference. To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee:  $50.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Conference  Coordinator,  The  Nation- 
al Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School  of 
Police  Administration,  University  of  Louis- 
ville, Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY 
40222.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

November  15,  1978.  Course:  Security 
For  Small  Business.  To  be  held  in  Indiana- 
polis by  the  Indiana  University  Center  for 
Public  Safety  Training.  Fee-.  $25.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Indiana  University 
Center  for  Public  Safety  Training,  150  W. 
Market  St.,  Suite  400,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46204.  Telephone:  (317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

November  15-17,  1978.  Seminar  on 
Officer  Survival:  Domestic  Dispute  and 
Conflict  Management  Techniques.  To  be 
held  in  New  York  by  Harper  & Row  Media. 
For  more  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Media,  Director  of  Seminars,  10  East 
53  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• • • 

November  15-17,  1978.  Seminar:  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Presented  by 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College, 
Annandale,  Virginia.  For  complete  inform- 
ation, contact:  Professor  Lander  C.  Hamil- 
ton, Administration  of  Justice,  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  8333  Little 
River  Turnpike,  Annandale,  VA  22003. 
Telephone:  (703)  323-3255. 

• • • 

November  20,  1978.  Juvenile  Court 
Law  Course.  Presented  by  Regional  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Training  Center.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  October  30-November  10. 

• • • 

November  27-29,  1978.  Three-day 
Seminar:  Questioned  Document  Examina- 
tion. Presented  by  Northern  Virginia  Com- 
munity College,  Annandale,  Virginia.  For 
complete  information,  consult:  November 
15-17. 

• • • 

November  27-Dccembcr  1,  1978.  Bur- 
glary Investigation  Course;  Presented  by 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125.  For  more  details,  contact; 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  St. 
Petersburg  Junior  College,  6605  5th 
Avenue  North,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33723. 

• • • 

November  27-Dccember  1,  1978.  Crowd 
and  Spectator  Violence  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Tuition:  $300.  For  more  details, 
see:  October  23-27. 

• • • 

November  27-Dcccmbcr  15,  1978. 
Management  Command  and  Supervisory 
Personnel  Program.  Presented  by  die  New 
England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management.  To  be  held  at  Babson  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  Fee:  $700. 
For  more  details,  contact:  John  T.  How- 
land, Director,  P.O.  Drawer  E.,  Babson 
Park.  MA  02157.  Telephone:  (617) 


November  30-Dcccmbcr  3,  1978.  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be 
held  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc..  Tuition: 
$395.  For  more  details,  contact:  Dr 
Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law  Fnforccmcnt 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green 
Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90049.  Telephone 
(213)476-6024. 

• • • 

December  4-7,  1978.  Security  Manage- 
ment Course.  To  be  held  in  St.  Louis  by 
Indiana  University’s  Center  for  Public 
Safety  Training.  Fee:  $200.  For  more  de- 
tails, consult:  November  15. 

• • • 

December  4-8,  1978.  Kodak  Law  En- 
forcement Photography  Workshop.  To  be 
conducted  in  Dallas  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  For  more  details,  contact:  Law 
Enforcement  and  Security  Markets,  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Dept.  0617-A,  343 
State  Street,  Rochester,  NY  14650. 

• • • 

December  4-1 5,  1978.  Organized  Crimes 
Command  Seminar  VI.  Presented  by  the 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Florist,  Public 
Safety  Department,  Institute  on  Organized 
Crime.  Fee:  $200.  For  additional  details, 
contact:  William  H.  Dunman,  16400  NW 
32nd  Ave.,  Miami,  FL  33054.  Telephone: 
(305)  625-2438. 
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December  11-15,  1978.  Executive  De- 
velopment Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida  by  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Fee:  $300.  For 
more  information,  consult:  October  23-27. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PERSONNEL  WORKSHOPS 
EISENBERG  8i  ASSOCIATES  is 
offering  a series  of  five  two-day  law 
enforcement  personnel  workshops  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember 1978  in  Seattle,  Denver,  San 
Antonio,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Topics  will  include:  Inspections  & 
Internal  Affairs,  Civilianization  & Man- 
power Costs,  The  Assessment  Center 
Method,  Performance  Appraisal,  and 
Scheduling  & Manpower  Allocation. 
An  impressive  staff  of  sworn  and 
civilian  instructors  has  been  assembled. 

Tuition  is  $195.00  for  each  two- 
day  workshop,  For  further  details  and 
information,  contact:  Dr.  Terry  Eisen- 
berg,  6678  Landerwood  Lane,  San 
Jose,  CA  95120,  or  call  collect:  (408) 
997  2677 


INSLAW  study 
supports  use  of 
plea  bargaining 

Continued  from  Page  3 

sion  of  a guilty  plea  took  approximately  15 

minutes  and  cost  $215. 

Plea  bargaining  also  contributes  to  the 
reduction  of  recidivism  rates,  the  INSLAW 
study  said,  noting  that  45  percent  of  all 
defendants  acquitted  at  trial  of  robbery 
charges  arc  rcarrested  within  two  years, 
and  56  percent  of  those  acquitted  of  bur- 
glary charges  arc  back  in  custody  within 
the  same  time  period.  In  contrast,  the  re- 
port observed,  persons  convicted  of  the 
same  offenses,  cither  at  trial  or  by  plea 
bargaining,  show  much  lower  rearrest  rates. 

The  report,  entitled  “Plea  Bargaining 
Who  Gains?  Who  Loses?"  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  copies  arc  available  on  loan 
from:  National  Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service,  Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20850. 
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Big  Apple  ready  to  welcome 
over  5,500  IACP  conferees 


Continued  from  Page  1 
crime  resistance,  consolidation  of  police 
services,  and  lateral  entry  of  police  execu- 
tives. 

The  following  day,  such  issues  as  coun- 
terfeiting, organized  crime,  police  stress, 
discipline,  the  impact  of  judicial  decisions 
on  law  enforcement,  and  the  civil  liability 
of  the  police  executive  will  be  examined  in 
the  final  half  of  the  conference’s  workshop 
series.  The  sessions  are  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  at  the  Hilton  and  Americana 
hotels. 

More  than  5,500  police  administrators 
are  expected  to  attend  the  six-day  confer- 
ence, which  will  conclude  with  an  October 
12  business  session.  During  the  meeting, 
Wilson  E.  (Pat)  Speir,  the  director  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  will 
ascend  from  the  association’s  first  vice 
president  post  and  be  installed  as  IACP 
president  for  1978-79. 

Although  the  gathering  has  been  charac- 
terized by  IACP  as  a "working  confer- 
ence,” it  will  be  punctuated  with  a number 
of  social  receptions  designed  to  allow  par- 
ticipants to  meet  with  each  other  on  a 
more  informal  basis.  On  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Conference  Committee  will 
host  a reception  for  the  delegates  and  their 
guests,  and  the  following  evening  Host 
Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire  will 
sponsor  a Host  Chief’s  Night.  The  tradi- 
tional IACP  annual  banquet,  at  which  new- 
ly elected  officers  will  be  installed,  will  be 
held  on  October  11,  while  members  of  the 
State  and  Provincial  Police  Division  of 
IACP  will  gather  for  their  annual  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  October  10. 

The  spouses  of  the  participants  will  be 
permitted  to  attend  all  conference  sessions. 
A "presentation  bag"  will  be  distributed  to 
all  attendees,  and  there  will  be  periodic  gift 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Robert  J.  McGuire 
drawings  during  the  general  sessions. 

On-site  registration  will  be  conducted  at 
the  New  York  Hilton,  beginning  on  the 
morning  of  October  7,  for  those  who  failed 
to  pre-register  by  mail.  The  fee  for  mem- 
bers and  nonmember  guests  is  $50.  Guests 
of  registered  participants  will  be  charged 
$25,  and  children  under  15  will  be  ad- 
mitted free. 

OMimiMMUlllHlllBIMBnillMlMliim 

NEW  JOURNAL 
Journal  of  Crime  and  Justice 
To  submit  articles  or  subscribe, 
write:  Managing  Editor,  Pil- 
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tions,  the  device  can  be  used  to  exert  a 
slight  force  that  will  persuade  an  animal  to 
move  in  the  desired  direction. 

Powered  by  six  alkaline,  l.S-volt  batter- 
ies, the  unit's  electronics  are  concealed  in 
the  handle  of  the  umbrella  which  has  a 
total  weight  of  approximately  20  ounces. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from:  Sales.  Inc.,  P O Box  26553,  Law- 
rence, IN  46226. 

• • • 

CB  FILM  — Designed  for  use  as  a training 
aid  by  police  agencies  and  community 
groups,  “Citizens  Band  Radio:  A New  Hue 
and  Cry"  illustrates  how  public  use  of  the 
CB  radio  can  heighten  citizen  involvement 
in  law  enforcement. 

Through  dramatic  reenactments,  dem- 
onstrations and  interviews  with  police  and 
community  representatives,  the  24-minutc 
film  emphasizes  CB’s  value  in  assisting  in 
highway  emergencies,  crime  reporting, 
search  operations,  and  disaster  relief. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  positive 
aspects  of  citizens  band  use,  the  film  points 
out  certain  abuses  of  the  medium,  includ- 
ing the  danger  of  vigilantism  and  how  to 
avoid  it,  thefts  of  CB  radios  and  ways  to 
prevent  them,  and  violations  of  FCC  rules 
and  what  can  be  done  about  them. 

For  more  information  about  the  16  mm 
color/sound  film,  write.  Harper  & Row 
Media,  Customer  Service,  2350  Virginia 
Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 

loud  crackling  and  blue  sparks. 

An  attacker  will  also  be  subjected  to  an  FENCE  ALARM  - The  Terminus  fence 
electric  jolt  if  he  attempts  to  touch  any  intrusion  detection  system  employs  newly- 
part  of  the  user’s  body.  However,  in  cither  designed  shock  sensors  and  a self-contained 
case,  the  charge  will  not  burn,  maim  or  in-  control  unit,  a combination  which  is  said 
jure  the  assailant  due  to  the  low  milli-amp  to  Cut  down  significantly  on  false  alarms, 
rating  of  the  Mugger- Slugger.  Mounted  in  weatherproof  housings,  the 

In  animal  control  and  training  opera-  sensors  feature  digital  processing  circuitry 


BADGE/ID  CASES  - The  Robert  A. 
Strong  Co.  manufactures  these  specialty 
wallets  from  top  grain,  police  grade  leather. 
Suede  flaps  are  used  to  protect  the  badge 
which  fits  into  a recess  that  is  die  cut  to 
customer  specifications. 

Polished  to  a lustrous  black  finish,  the 
cases  feature  an  ID  section  that  is  framed 
in  leather  and  has  a heavy  acetate  window. 
The  entire  assembly  is  bound  with  an 
English-style  edge. 

Two  sizes  of  the  Strong  case  arc  avail- 
able. A 3"  x 4 3/4"  model  accommodates 
standard  and  miniature  badges,  while  a 
3 5/8"  x 4 3/8“  design  is  suggested  for 
oversized  shields.  Both  styles  will  be 
imprinted  free  of  charge  in  minimum 
orders  of  12. 

For  details,  contact:  Robert  A.  Strong 
Co.,  Inc..  James  Vachon,  Product  Market- 
ing Manager,  105  Maplewood  Avenue, 
Gloucester,  MA  01903. 


ANTI-MUGGING  DEVICE  - Designed  to 
resemble  a folding  umbrella,  the  Mugger- 
Slugger  can  be  activated  to  produce  a high 
voltage  electromotive  force  that  can  be 
used  to  ward  off  a criminal  attack. 

The  device  is  made  operational  through 
the  use  of  a hidden  switch  located  beneath 
the  umbrella  sheath.  If  an  attacker  at- 
tempts to  grasp  the  umbrella,  he  receives  a 
6,000-volt  shock  which  is  accompanied  by 


Keep  Current 


Of  course  you  read  your  local  paper  for  the  latest 
developments  in  criminal  justice.  Maybe  you  even 
subscribe  to  one  or  more  national  news  magazines. 
But  is  that  really  enough  to  keep  you  in  touch  with 
the  ongoing  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  — a phenomenon  that  directly  affects  your 
professional  responsibilities?  Law  Enforcement 
News  can  fill  the  information  gap  with  solid,  up- 
to-date  coverage  of  the  events  and  people  who  are 
shaping  the  way  that  you  do  your  job.  You'll  learn 
what's  happening,  where  and  why;  who's  in  and 
who's  out,  and  how  you  can  broaden  your  role  as  a 
law  enforcement  professional. 
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and  adjustable  programming.  The  pickup 
units  are  connected  to  a control  compo- 
nent which  receives  high  frequency  shock 
waves  and  programs  out  low  frequency  re- 
sponses. As  a result,  an  individual  who  cuts 
the  fence  material  or  tries  to  scale  the  bar- 
rier will  set  off  the  alarm,  while  the  usual 
causes  of  false  alarms,  such  as  small  ani- 
mals, wind  or  radio  interference,  do  not 
activate  the  system. 

The  sensors  are  wired  in  a zone  arrange- 
ment to  localize  the  area  of  a potential 
alarm,  which  is  indicated  on  the  control 
panel’s  loop  status  lights.  Other  features  in- 
clude a built-in  power  supply,  local  audible 
signal,  latch  alarm  indicator,  and  adjustable 
auto  reset. 

Write:  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  Poly- 
Scientific  Division.  1213  North  Main 
Street.  Blacksburg,  VA  24060. 

• • • 

CAR  LIGHT  CATOLOG  - Unity  Manu- 
facturing Company  has  published  a new 
ordering  guide  to  its  complete  line  of  auto- 
motive auxiliary  and  emergency  lighting 
products. 

The  four-color,  12-page  catalog  illus- 
trates all  products  and  accessories  and 
clearly  describes  the  applications  and 
advantages  of  each  unit.  Included  among 
the  products  are  spotlights;  roof  and  deck 
lights;  fog,  emergency,  driving  and  work 
lights;  revolving  beacons;  racks  for  mount- 
ing lights  and  speakers;  sirens,  and  a power 
switching  console. 

To  obtain  a free  copy  of  the  publica- 
tion. write;  Unity  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 1260  North  Oybourn  Avenue. 
Chicago.  IL  60610. 


